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About Our Articles 


E FREQUENTLY get inquiries from writ- 

ers and artists in the Marine Corps about 

the possibilities of getting material pub- 
lished in THE LEATHERNECK. Here’s the dope. 
Alt contributions, whether feature articles, short 
stories, sketches. or cartoons are welcome. 

Obviously, it is not going to be possible for us 
to publish everything that we receive. But we will 
publish a great deal of contributed material. 

Since the big story of the Marine Corps is being 
written in the Pacific theatre, material from com- 
bat areas stands a better chance of being published 
than material of purely stateside interest. That 
doesn’t mean that every article or every bit of art 
work has to have the field of battle for its locale. 
Far from it. Marines are interested in the way 
other Marines live, in what they think about, in 
the way they spend their time. They are interested 
in knowing about others in the corps, particularly 
those who've made outstanding contributions. 

There is no sure-fire formula that we can pre- 
scribe for writers that will guarantee publication 
for their work. But these suggestions may be help- 
ful. First, your story should be of general inter- 
est. A yarn of interest only to aerial gunners will 
stand less chance than one of interest to all avia- 
tion personnel. Second, your story should have 
plenty of anecdote and specific illustrations, people 
like to read about people. Third, your story should 
be accompanied by pictures. Finally, your story 
should be well documented as to the facts. 

For artists and cartoonists, the only rule we can 
state is to give us material in black and white. This 
medium presents much less in the way of a re- 
production problem than does work done in color 
and the chances of publication are greater. 

If you're in doubt about whether we'll publish 
your work, send it along and see. 
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When this Marine 
wanted relief, he 


ws 
(Official U.S. Marine Corps Phote) 
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“KEEPS YOUR SKIN AT EASE” * Prickly Heat * Chafing 


* i * 
IT’S ABSORBENT... ANALGESIC gn nits ™ And all minor 


AND ANTISEPTIC!  ~* Nettle Rash irritations 


On Sale at Better Drug Stores and Toilet Goods Counters and Post Exchanges Everywhere 
CHARLES AMMEN CO., LTD., Alexandria, Louisiana, U.S.A. 











Flow to Make Friends... 
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n extreme situation isn’t necessary to make friends with 
Baby Ruth, of course, but a fellow always knows a 
couple o' buddies when he meets ‘em. Baby Ruth’ no exception, 
Rich in dextrose, an energy sugar, Baby Ruth’s ideal energy- 
food in field or on furlough. Dependable for tasty refresh- 
ment, it’s cheer-up food when the going gets tough. You'll 
notice, fellas, that Baby Ruth greets you from most Army PX’s 
and Ships’ Canteen our pal for the duration and- after} 
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SGT. PALONIS 
Had the bullets 


Big Stoop 
Sirs: 
Noted your write-up on Jinx 
Powers in the January 


LEATHERNECK. Knew all 


BECA these men and had Connolly, 
ght AA BA Powers and Sgt. Anthony J. 


FIRST CLASS “YEOW" OF PAIN EVERY Hes man “Big Stoop” Palonis. Palonis 
TIME. | SHAVED ! THEN | LEARNED not only had the Jap bullets of 


the other two, but had one 


ABOUT COLGATE GRUSHLESS... (T'S 
QNE NO-BRUSH SHAVE CREAM THAT'S 2) (a4 through his foot and had gas 
MADE ESPECIALLY TO SHAVE TOUGH gangrene and narrowly averted 
ABI an amputation. He was 
BEARDS COMFORTABLY ! wounded as his record and 
YEP! NOW BILL STERN’S decoration will show rescuing 
SWELL PROGRAM, THE a ae oy di- 
SPOR rect machine gun fire. He was 
COLGATE TS an excellent Marine and a fine 
NEWSREEL, IS ON THE patient. Recent letter I re- 
AIR EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT ceived from him shows him to 
-—NBC RED NETWORK, have an appointment in avia- 


10:30 PM. EASTERN tion. He had notification of 


this when he crawled out under 


TIME! LISTEN IN Gre. 
Vad ANO GET THE REAL Cmdr. Walter S. Nettrour. 
4 LOWOOWN ON SPORTS! | U.S.N. Mob. Hosp. 5, 


I Your Dealer Is TEMPORARILY OUT ———r a) 


’ 
| Sirs: 
cae aa I'd like to address this note to 
ts ‘, my boot camp buddies: -= tzer 
~ Buddies of Platoon 72, 1939, 








Parris Island: I am trying to 
locate you all as I would like 


| very much to correspond with ACTS FAST 
| you and swap tales of deeds 


and travels. So hows about it, 


Gyrenes, break down and write 

a fellow. Remember me? I was TO » E LI EVE 

the shortest and only red-head P 
in the platoon. You used to 


call me “Goldylocks” and 


“Red.” : 
Corp. Earle L. Manning. 
Pacific 


Occasional 
Minor Stomach 
Upsets 


Muscular Aches 
and Pains 


COLD SYMPTOMS 


NW) | ano muscurar Fanicut 
Laie Ln | a 8 , 


There ore reasons why you won't always find your favorite if 
i= 
nanularity at hame Ni-7 cap—° i@ RG "Kelly's always posin’ iota ' “A : ~~. 


{ size R. G. DUN cigar in stock. First: the millions of R.G DUNS 
now going to the armed services. Second: their tremendous 
the news reel men" ure PAROS =e INC. Elkhart, Ind. 

















One leave-taking 


that won't be sad 

























.+. when you say, 


“GOOD-BYE, G. |.” 


and step into 


FLORSHEIM 
SHOES 


’ 
| 


Let no one discredit the loyal 
G.I. shoes... but when their job 
is over, their day will be done! 
You'll want to slip into a pair of 
new FLORSHEIM SHOES, the 
kind we're just dreaming up now 


— because we're too busy doing 





our share to help the war effort. 





Most Styles $}Q50 ond $I 







THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


akers of Fine Shoes for Men and Women 











Apologies 


Sirs: 
In “Men of the Corps” (April) 
you say that Thomas Wolft 
was awarded the Silver Star 
for smothering a hand grenade 
with the butt of his rifle on 
Guadalcanal. 

Sgt. Charles L. Wolff of 
Germantown, N. C., is my 
bunky and happens to be the 
person who received the Silver 
Star for the ‘above mentioned 
act. Let’s have the dope 
straight. 

Sgt. Kenneth R. Gadue. 
MB, NAD, 
Hingham, Mass. 


® The straight dope is 
that you are right. Our 
apologies to Sgt. Charles 
Lloyd Wolff and to our 
readers.—Eds. 


Hooker’s Mustache 


Sirs: 
Coming back to the States I 
ran across a copy of the 


February LEATHERNECK 
and was pleaséd to find a pic- 
ture story of my buddy, Pvt. 
Hurshall W. Hooker (how a 
platoon sergeant). I am sorry 
that PFC Koskinen, the artist, 
did not know about Hooker's 
famous handlebar moustache, 
which he wore on Guadal- 
canal. Before the landing at 
Tarawa “Hook” grew another 
prominent bush under his nose 
and after the fighting he dis- 
covered that it hades turned 
white. I know because he was 
my platoon sergeant and was 
in the Navy Hospital at Oak- 
land, Calif., with me 
Corp. Chas. Rosales 

U. S. Navy Hospital. 
Oakland, Calif. 


V-Mail 
Sirs: 
I am a Corpsman doing duty 
with ‘the Marines in the Pa- 
cific. The other day I got this 
V-mail letter from my kid sis- 
ter and the Marines got such 
a kick out of it I thought 
others might like to see it. 
Paul Patapoff, Ph. M. 3/c. 
Pacific Area. 


“Dear Paul: I sat down pen- 
cil in hand to write this letter 
Please excuse the typewriting 
I don't live where I used to 
cause I moved to where I live 
now. I am sorry we are so far 
together. Wish we were closer 
apart. We are having more 
weather this year than we did 
last. Aunt Millie died and is 
doing fine. Hope you are the 
same. I started on my way to 
New Guinea to see you and 
on the way I saw a sign which 


read: ‘This will take you to 


New Guinea’. I sat on the sign 
for three hours and the darn 
thing didn’t move an inch. I 
would have sent you that two 





bits but I didn’t think of it 

until I had sealed the en- 

velope.—Sis.” 
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For “her”...or the Sarge.. 
even the C. O.... you'll be. 
“shining example” when ye 


ESQUIRE BOOT POLIS 
The English Type Stain Polish 
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BOOT POLISH | 
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The easy, speedy way to a daz 
zling bright, longer-lasting shin 














At your P.X. or Ship Service Store 











A Product of KNOMARK MFG. CO., 214 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ApPY mENDIN: 
0, FOR marin S , 4 

PULL E-Z 4 
SEWING KIT 


It’s the most popular sewing kit 
in the Armed Forces. Includes 
everything needed for quick 
mending: needles, buttons, pins, 
scissors, darning wool and the 


famous Pull E-Z Thread. 

























ATTENTION: POST EXCHANGES 
If you do not carry this fast 
selling, essential sewing kit, 
send your order at once— or 
write for samples and prices. 
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ASK FOR THE PU 
At Your P. X.. 






When Samson's wavy locks were cut ” 





He weakened every hour; 





Don't let a Gl ’cut get you - 
Eat POWERHOUSE —for power! 



























CANDY BAR 


‘ALTER H. JOHNSON CANDY CO., CHICAGO 





























GOLDEN STATE 
Dwoleccoy \CE CREAM MIX 


in 4 favorite flavors 









ust add water freeze . and it's 


the delicious, nutritious Ice Cream that 






pleases fighting men 






In 25% Ib. lithographed tins for mix- 






ing large batches (emptied container 






measures cxact amount of water need 
ed.) Also 4'4 Ib. (#10) round tins 








Write or wire for complete informa 







tion and FREE Mixing and Serving 
Manual 


GOLDEN STATE 
DMPANY, LTD. 


















MARGARET ALLEN 
Peggy for short 


A Beautiful Girl 
Sirs: 
I'd like to give you my idea 
of a beautiful girl who lives in 


Lowell, Mass. Her name is 
Margaret Allen, Peggy for 
short. 


Pvt. Angelo Squeglia, 
U.S.N.AS., 
Lake City, Fla. 


‘Red Mike's’ 


Sirs: 

Have just read with much in- 
terest your article “Red Mike 
and His ‘Do or Die’ Men” in 
the March issue. PFC George 
Doying has all the straight 
dope; almost. 

The company of Engineers 
that reinforced the Raiders on 
Bloody Ridge was not “C” 
company, but “D” company. 
I was in “D” company. Old 
“D” company engineers did 
more than is expected of an 
engineering company on Gua- 
dal so naturally we are sort 
of proud of ourselves. 

PFC Lloyd E. Nance. 
Pacific Area. 


© Author Doying says: 
“Glad to get the correc- 
tion about “D” company. 
You can be assured the 
mistake was not inten- 
tional. I’ve checked back 
on my notes taken during 
my talk with General Ed- 
son and that’s the way he 
recalled it. The map he 
drew also lists it as “C” 
company. Anyway, it’s 
sure a fact that the engi- 
neers on the ’Canal did 
more than was expected 
of engineer outfits. 
They usually do.”—Eds. 
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“Won't | scare the hell 
out of Aunt Flossy" 
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Sun-parched lips 
need care 


to relieve roughness, dryness, 







soreness —and other lip troubles 


caused by weather 


From Alaska to Africa, thousands of men 
in the service have discovered a way to 
quickly relieve lip roughness, dryness, 
soreness, cracking—and other painful lip 
troubles caused by sun, wind, dust and 


weather. 


You simply apply Chap Stick, the re- 
markable preparation that’s especially 
made for the lips. Chap Stick is gently 
medicated. It lubricates, soothes, pro- 


motes bealing 


and helps guard rough 


lips against more painful and unsightly 
lip conditions. 

Get Chap Stick at your Ship's Service 
Store or any drug counter. Only 25¢. 
Look for the name Fleet's to be sure of 
getting the genuine Chap Stick 





Trademark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 





On duty with U.S. Forces from 


to Africa 


Alaska (40 below 





140 above 





Clean Your 
Gun Today 


with HOPPE’S No. 9 


Make sure your firearms (any type) 
ore free and clear of primer, 
powder, lead and metal fouling. 
Check your guns for rust. Use 
Hoppe's No. 9—the old reliable. 
Your gun dealer sells it, or send 10c 
for sample. Our “Gun Cleaning 


Guide” is FREE—sent on post card ; 


request. Get your copy. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2305 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 











AOPPES 











If you suffer discomfort 
from morning nausea, 


or when traveling by 


air, sea or on land— try 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
rove its 
effectivéness and reliability. Acdruggists. 


all forms of nausea. A trial will 





MOTHERSILL’S. 430 Latayette St. New York, 3, 8 Y¥ 
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Serving the Services 
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BEAT THE HEAT with Mexsana when 
pesky mosquito bites itch; and burn of 
heat rash makes you miserable. This 
cooling medicated powder also brings 
quick relief to fiery sunburn, soothes 
and helps prevent painful skin chafe. 
Just sprinkle on Mexsana. 

eee 
STAND INSPECTION with confidence 
when you keep Mufti, the multi-use spot- 
remover handy. Removes many spots in 
a jiffy from uniforms, ties, hats, and 
gloves of many kinds of materials. Mufti 
is easy to use, gets quick results. Don’t 
be without Mufti. 

eee 
QUIET THE DRUMS in your head 
with St. Joseph Aspirin when common 
headache, simple neuralgia or other in- 
organic pain brings you misery. You 
can’t buy better aspirin so why pay 
more? Get St. Joseph Aspirin, world’s 
largest seller at 10c. 

eee 
AFTER SUNDOWN—and during the 
day as well, neatly groomed hair is a 
“must.” Moroline Hair Tonic helps you 
keep that smooth appearance. Adds 
lustre. Holds down unruly hair without 
unpleasant stickiness. Economical. De- 
mand Moroline Hair Tonic. 

ees 
WHEN MUSCLES ACHE and become 
sore from exercise, rub on Penetro and 
feel how it soothes tired, aching muscles. 
Eases the hurt of minor burns—cuts, 
scratches. Penetro provides pain-reliev- 
ing medication in a base containing old- 
fashioned mutton suet. Ask for Penetro. 

eee 
YOUR SERVICE stores carry these 
and many other useful products that are 
all manufactured with satisfaction guar- 
anteed, by Plough, Inc. 








When Your 
Eyes Are Tired 


DOTHIS 


Eyes tired? Do they smart 
and burn from overwork, 

sun, dust, wind, lack of 
sleep? Then cleanse 
and soothe them 
the quick, easy 
way — use 
Murine. 















WHAT 
IS MURINE? 
Murine is a 
scientific blend of 
seven ingredients—safe, 
gentle, and oh, so soothing! 
Just use two drops in each eye. 

Right away Murine goes to work 

to relieve the discomfort of tired, 
burningeyes. Start using Murinetoday. ‘ 


[/RINE: 
ie EVES 













You'll get ’em back if 
they’re marked with a 
Cash’s WovEN Name! 
Cash’s are the favorite 
of the Services. Mark 
everything you own for 
quick, positive, perma- 
nent identification. 
Easy to attach. Ask 
your store or write us. 


473 Chestnut Street 
South Naerwalk, Conn. 









SOUND OFF (continued) 





ROSIE DIETZ 
Left behind 


Cutest Girl 


Sirs: 
I left behind the cutest girl in 
the forty-eight states. Her 
name is Rosie Dietz of Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Pvt. Jay L. Barringer. 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Marshall Flag 


Sirs: : 
YANK in its issue of March 
17 states that the Doggies are 
to go down in history as the 
outht which raised the first 
American flag on pre-war Jap 
soil. Having been in the Mar- 
shall invasion we believe they 
are a bit fouled up. We know 
that the Marines had a flag 
flying before 0915 on. January 
31 and YANK states the Army 
ceremony took place at 1000. 

Corp. Homer L. Riely 

(and seven others) 

The Pacific 


®A report from the Ma- 
rine Corps Public Rela- 
tions office by Combat 
Correspondent Irving 


Schlossenburg, dated 
January 31, states in 
part: “... the first Ameri- 


can flag was raised today 
by Captain James Logan 
Jones on a Marshall is- 
land at 0800. A Sergeant 
Patrick scaled the tallest 
tree or pole (to put up 
the flag). The outfit had 
landed with no opposi- 
tion. Simultaneously at 
the other end of the Mar- 
Shalls group the same 
ceremony was being held 
by First Lieutenant Har- 
vey C. Weeks and others. 
It was believed that 
Lieut. Weeks and Sgt. 
Raymond Gloede were 
the first officer and en- 
listed man to set foot 
ashore on the Marshalls.” 
—Eds. 
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Hey, ‘Boot!'' 








NAVAL LEADERSHIP, $1.25 
THE NAVAL OFFICER’S GUIDE, $3.00 


. By Arthur A. Ageton, Commander, 


USN 


NAVY IN THE SKY, $2.00 
By Wallace W. Elton, Lt., USNR 


A GUIDE TO NAVAL 
AVIATION, $2.50 


By Elton, Driscoll, Burchmore, and 
Larkum, Lts., USN 


MATHEMATICS FOR 
NAVIGATORS, $1.25 


By Delwyn Hyatt, Lt. Commander, 
USN, and Bennett M. Dodson, 
Commander, USNR 


NAVIGATION, $5.00 

By Kells, Kern, and Bland, U. S. 
Naval Academy 

OUR NAVY, A Fighting Team, $2.50 


By Joseph K. Taussig, Vice- 
Admiral, Retired, USN, and Har- 
ley F. Cope, Captain, USN 


THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER, $1.00 
By Queena Hazelton 










ROLLING UP... 


THE HIGH C'S 
of McGraw-Hill Navy Book 






= YW YW Ne Clear, concise, and compre- 





hensive books for men in the 
Navy and Marine Corps. Here 
is authoritative information on 
subjects that pertain directly 
to your work .. . by men who 
know you and your problems. 
Look for them in your PX and 
ship’s service store ... or any 
local book store! 
PILOTING AND MANEUVERING 
OF SHIPS, $2.50 
By Kells, Kern, and Bland, U. S. 
Naval Academy 
AIR NAVIGATION, $4.50 
By P. V. H. Weems, Lt. Com- 
mander, Retired, USN 
CELESTIAL NAVIGATION, 
A Problem Manual, $3.25 
By Walter Hadel, First Navigator 
and Chief Navigation Instructor, 
United Air Lines 
MANUAL OF NAVAL 
CORRESPONDENCE, $1.50 


By Heiskell Weatherford, Jr., Lt. 
(ig) USNR 


McGRAW HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, 18 




































































*WHEN “DURATION PLUS SIX MONTHS” ENDS FOR 
YOU, VISIT YOUR MUTUAL LIFE MANAGER AND 
LEARN ABOUT THE PEACE-TIME CAREER WORTH 
$4,000 -$9,000 A YEAR WAITING FOR YOU IF 
YOU HAVE SALES ABILITY AND CAPACITY FOR 
WORK. AS A FIELD REPRESENTATIVE OF THIS 
COMPANY YOU CAN ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF 
BEING IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF, IN YOUR OWN 
HOME TOWN. LIBERAL RETIREMENT PLAN. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
“Final in America” fs. VS 


34 NASSAU STREET eae 











Lewis W. Douglas, Arsuidenz 






NEW YORK CITY 5,N.Y 



















Zero -Bustin' 


R GUNNER | 


9 | But it took a Landlubber 
", 10 put him wise to this 
..  “STAY-MOIST” lather 
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/  UFEBUOY SHAVING CREAM 
iS YOUR BEST BET, SON! ITS 
>» “STAY- MOIST” LATHER SOAKS 

{ TOUGH BEARDS SOFT IN 
A JIFFY. TRY IT 
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A MARINE GUNNER \ 
HAS TO BE TOUGH...BUT WITH 
MY WIRY WHISKERS ANO TENDER 


\. SKIN, SHAVING IS MURDER At 
FOR ME 
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SOUND OFF (continued) 


MRS. J. V. DOBBS 
. in all the world 


My Wife 


Sirs: 

Here is a picture of the 
sweetest girl in all the world 
—my wife. She is Mrs. J. V. 
Dobbs and hails from good 
old Tennessee. 

Corp. J. V. Dobbs. 

Quantico, Va. 





SSGT. HEAVEY 
Is she, she? 


Who Is She 
Sirs: 
Enclosed you will find a pic- 
ture of a very pretty woman 
Marine. We claim her to be 
the first of her kind to be 
found out here in the Pacific. 
But now that we have found 
her we don’t even know her 
name. Can you help us out? 
We would certainly like to re- 
ceive a few lines from her as 
she is our only “pin-up girl”. 
Sgt. Joseph B. Englebrecht, 
Sgts. Samuel W. Hannigan 
and Charles A. Herbst. 
General Supply Co., 
Seventh Field Depot, 
FPO, San Francisco, Cal. 


© The picture has been 
identified as that of SSgt. 
Marguerite Heavey, Hq. 








Sq., M.C.A.S., Mojave, 
Cal.—Eds. 
SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 


TAILOR and HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VA. 








— LL. =z ii 
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WHAT A LATHER! WHY EVEN WITHA \ “ £EPS 

USED BLADE LUFEBUOY GIVES A BETTER } f. ec Makes SWAVING BETTER 

SHAVE THAN SKIMPY. FAST-ORYING / See > 

LATHERS, ANO ITS KINO TO ) ~ 
SENSITIVE SKIN 











128 TO 150 



















Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Farmers Creamery Co., INC. 











FREDEF'S*S8URG VIRGINIZ 
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lucky for us 
we have 

Bank of America 


Travelers Cheques 














Always carry 


BANK/AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


They're cashable everywhere, self-identity 


ing. insure your money agoinst loss or theft 


Backed by the resources of 
a three billion dollar bank 





Issued by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER FECERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London, England, Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4 





Would you 
k f \ 
askfora => 
kick in the pants? 


Yes, that’s just about what you'll be doing 
if you pass up the opportunity you now 
have as a Marine to add to your educa- 
tional qualifications through study with 
the Marine Corps Institute. 





Here’s an educational opportunity 
you'll have only so long as you are a 
Marine. Completion of a course may help 
you advance in rank, or prepare you for 
a good job when you return to civil life. 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 


2nd Lt. Preparatory 

Good English 

Machine Shop 

Reading Shop 
Blueprints 

Gas and Electric Welding 


Aviation Mechanics 

Genera! Radio 

Radio Operating 

Short Mechanical 
Drawing 

Civil Engineering 


Surveying and Mapping Diese! Engines 
Refrigeration internal Combustion 
Bookkeeping and Engines 

Business Forms Automobile Technician 
Stenographic—Secretarial Special Automobile 


Post Exchange 


ngines 
Bookkeeping High Schoo! Subjects 


For enrolment application blanks and 


full information, write now to— 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 


u. Ss. 
Marine Barracks, 


Nome 


Address 

NOTE: Since the Marine Corps Institute was first f ied, 
the International Cortsspondence Schools of Ser: 2.. 
have had the privijcge of supply he ins 

























HOLDS COLLAR 














POINTS DOWN 
INVISIBLE —— 
UNDER COLLARJ The Stay 
with the 
Self- 
Adjusting 
Spring 
*® 
EASY ON 
EASY OFF 
_—— 


Prevents Collar Curl 


% Neatness counts in military 
as well as in civilian life. 
That’s why millions of men 
in service are also wearing 


SPIFFY COLLAR STAYS. 





BEFORE 


COSTS BUT A FEW CENTS 
AT ARMY AND PX STORES 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 
The LHS pipe of y 


Gedqs, have this 


are made of genuine M 


briar by LHS master-craftsmen 


LHS Sterncrest Sterling of 
imported Mediterranean 
briar. Every pipe oa 


masterpiece o} the 
pipe-moaker’s art. 
Banded with Ster- 
ling Silver. 


ee | a 


Smooth 
"OD 
Antique 

Finish Many 
handsome 


Ail 
Gooo 
DEALERS 


The brior 
vsed in 

these pipes 

is specially 
selected for 
beouty of 
groim ond cir- 
cled by 14K. 
solid gold bond 


Cy STERNCREST ET, 


SORRY— So mony LHS pipes ore going to 

the ormed services thot your dealer may 

be temporarily out of stock. But keep try- 
ing — on LHS is worth it. 


This is No.12 


LBM STERN, Inc, Stern Bidg 


60 Pear! St. Skiya 1. WY 


Ultra Fine $10 
Certified Purex $3.50 













SOUND OFF (continued) 
Praises MCI 


Sirs: 

I am now a “retread” having 
had the pleasure of going 
through Parris Island twice; 
once in 1921 and again in 1942. 
In between I spent seventeen 
years in commercial life, be- 
ing associated with the Du- 
pont Co. I can truthfully say 
that I owe the Marine Corps 
a great deal for giving me the 
opportunity to study and im- 
prove myself through the Ma- 
rine Corps Institute. I would 
advise all youngsters in the 
Corps to select one or more 
courses from MCI and follow 
through as it will be of great 
help to them when tHey get 
back into civilian life and look 
for a job. 

I was attached to MCI in 
1922 when the first class of 
candidates for commission and 
the first class of the MCI 
schools arrived at MB, 8th & 
Eye, S. E., Washington. 
Among the candidates was 
Corp. Evans F. Carlson, now 
famed Col. Carlson of the 2nd 
Marine Raiders. Among my 
outstanding memories of 
Washington duty are the many 
times we hiked to Annapolis, 
the guard details at Arlington 
National Cemetery, serving as 
guard for President Harding 
when the Lincoln Memorial 
was dedicated and the Me- 
morial Services for the actress 
Lillian Russell (who had 
helped recruit Marines during 
the war) at the Keith theatre 
where a squad of Marines 
stood at attention on the 
stage for over two hours. 

I would like to hear from 
any Marines from my home 
town of Cincinnati and from 
any of my “buddies” during 
my previous hitch. 

Otto Johnson. 
Aircraft Engineering, 
MB, Quantico, Va. 


Men of Guam 


Sirs: 

In your article, “Know the 
Marianas Islands,” (April) 
you state there were 400 Ma- 
rines on Guam on December 7, 
1941, when the Japs struck. 
I left Guam on October 17, 
1941, and there were approxi- 
mately 150 Marines there then. 

Corp. Gordon Gainer, 

The Pacific. 


® On December 7, 1941, 
there were 145 enlisted 
Marines and eight Ma- 
rine officers on Guam. 
The 400 figure must have 
included entire Navy 
personnel.—Eds. 
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‘“*.. an’ this one... this one th’ colonel gimme for savin’ 
th’ Pepsi-Cola when we capsized offa th’ beachhead!” 


LAISTER-KAUFFMANN 


. AIRCRAFT CORPORATION » » ST. LOUIS 


Manufacturers of TG-4A and CG-4A) 
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BUY WAR PYNDS and KEEP THEM! 
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"1 gave her dad a pack of Sir Walter Raleigh— 


and he gave me Her!” 


Smokes as sweet 
as it smells 


“... the quality pipe 
tobacco of America” 
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FREE! 24 poge vstroted booklet tells how to se 


cleaning, etc Write today Brown & Williamson 



































Tho’ it may not be a Ronson 
You'll be pleasantly surprised 


At the service it will give you 


If you keep it— Ronson-ized 





you own you'll find it will work better if you use 


RONSON® REDSKIN*‘FLINTS' — The distinctive’ REDSKIN'coar- 





ing 1s your guarantee of high quality —-exctra-length, tempered hardness, 
showers of sure-hre sparks. treedom trom powdering. “FIVE FLINTER 

contains tive extra-length, genuine RONSON*REDSKIN ‘Flints’ in 
conveni Carrjyink Package tO prevent loss Also in glass vials espe- 
cially tor men going abroad. Vials of 40, 100 or 200 ‘Flints 





RONSONOL FUEL I ents stanti lasts longer and Durns with 


a clean, steady tlame. In demand wherever lighters are used. 4 fit 





ounces 


FOR ALL UGHTERS 


RONSON WICKS High * 
con re, RONSON 
ini burm evenly sd AIGHTER ACCESSORIES 


“Trade Mark Registered by mokers of RONSON, World's Greatest Lighter 


























To P. X. Officers: Send your orders or write fo" © *- ~~*'-n to 


Art Metal Works, inc., Newark 2, N. J. 




















SOUND OFF (continued) 





Para-Rats 


Sirs: 

I have a plan for quickly 
ending the war in the Pacific. 
You know the pack rats of 
the North Country, those little 
creatures who tuck every 
shiney object they find into 
their jowls and then take them 
away and bury them? 

Well, my plan is to open 
a training center at San Diego 
for teaching these pack rats 
to remove the bolts from Ari- 
saka rifles. When thoroughly 
trained and indoctrinated they 
could be organized into the 
First Marine Air-Borne Pack 
Rat Bn. 

Just prior to a division's 
strike, they could be dropped 
over the enemy’s bivouac area 
to do their work. When the 
push came, there should be 
practically no resistance, if 
these para-rats did their work 
well. 

After giving this plan care- 
ful consideration, you will, I 
think, agree with me that the 
twenty-five months I have 
been here in the South West 
Pacific has stimulated my 
mind to an unusual degree. 

TSgt. R. D. Raysbrook. 
South West Pacific. 


New 155's 


Sirs: 
In one of his stories Sgt. Gor- 
don D. Marston, a Marine 
Corps combat correspondent, 
Says that the new 155’s re- 
ceived their Marine baptism 
on Bougainville. Hasn't he 
ever heard of the New Georgia 
campaign where our outfit 
used the new 155’s months 
before Bougainville? 

Corp. James E. Harper, 

: (and 33 others) 
Pacific. 
® Marines used the new 
155's at New Georgia on 
July 1, 1943. Sorry, men, 
but “security” won't per- 
mit us to use the name of 


your outft at this time. 
—Eds. 
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"This is our target for 
tonight model” 











Has those 
EXTRA Qualities 
to Win 







ADAM SCHEIDT BREWING CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. Since 1654 
Brewers of Rams Heed Ale 





Fast Relief For Hot, 
Sore, Sweaty Feet 


Don't be tormented by your feet. Get Dr. 
Scholl's Foot Powder. This grand relief 
of Dr. Scholl's almost instantly relieves 
hot, sore, tender, sweaty, chafed, blistered 
or smelly feet. Soothes, re- 
freshes. Get a 10¢ or 35¢ 
can now at your Post Ex- 
change or Ship Store 






Dr. Schol/s 


FOOT POWDER 








TWIN-AID for SMALL CUTS ond BURNS 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


LIQUID AND POWDER 
“a 


Small cuts ond burns ‘eeonenGn. ac 
scratches, abrasions 
Non-polsonous insect SOOTHING 


bites. Use powder on ANTISEPTIC 
cece bhnes, nO ee StS 


cracks between toes 


James F. BALLARD, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 














U.S. MARINES 


Protect your Travel Funds 
with Travelers Cheques 
For Sale at 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
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MARINE 9 cores" 
You U Be Proud 


to wear this fine, authentic Marine 
Corps emblematic jewelry—you'll 
be proud to give it to your loved 
ones as gifts. It’s appropriate for 
every occasion—it identifies the 
wearer as being heart and soul with 
the Marine Corps. Ali jewelry 
shown actual size. 


postr 


Z Lavaliere and 


Bracelet Set 


Pictured here is the 

most popular matched 
Lovaliere 
No. 537-M 





gift item we've ever 
featured. Bracelet and 
lavaliere has Marine 
Corps gold filled crest 
mounted on Tahiti 
pearl medallion—Solid 
Sterling Silver Chain— 
both, complete, 

only $12.00 — $6.00 for 
each separately. 








Man's Ring 
No. 4778 


MAN'S Ring 


Here is a new man's ring with a 
sparkling red or blue stone set. 
Large, massive looking, available 
only in Sterling Silver, $11.00. 


Ys 


LADY’S Ring 


Shown here actual size 
is the Lady's Marine 
ring—delicately fash- 


lady's Ring ioned—really a Sweet- 
Ne. 3116 heart ring. 
In Solid 10K Gold $11.00 
In Solid Sterling Silver $7.00 


MARINE INSIGNIA 

Marine Insignia Pin 

beautiful lapel pin ~s 
rately designed and finished in 


vm y TN 
can be wornon 
suitable for any Cos- Pin Ne. $31 
Solid 10K Gold—$5.50; or in gold 


This lovely Gold yg 

z 
dresses or suits—a 
tume—dainty and attractive, accu- 
filled $2.75. 


NEW 
MARINE PIN 
WITH 
RANK GUARD 


Pin No. 531-547 






The regulation gold filled Marine Pin, it 
as described above, except with the 
addition of a gold plated Sterling - 
Silver Guard and Chain. Guard indi- 

cates your rank. Gold filled—$4.50, 

10K Solid Gold $9.00. Stripes available on 
guard pin: P.F.C., Corporal, Sergeant, 
Staff Sergeant, Technical Sergeant, Master 
Technical Sergeant, Marine Gunner, Sec- 
ond Licutenant, First Lieutenant, Captain. 
Prices shown include 20% Federal Tax. 
See this attractive jewelry at your Post 
Exchange. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HERFF - JONES - CHICAGO, INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. 18 32W. Randolph St. Chicago 1, Il. 








SOUND OFF (continued) 


Sergeants 


Sirs: 

In the first pay grade there 
are four types of rank wear- 
ing exactly the same chevron; 
sergeants major, first ser- 
geants, master gunnery ser- 
geants and master technical 
sergeants (clerical) (line). As 
it is, no one knows with which 
of the four he is speaking, un- 
less the NCO is known to 
him personally. 

One other thing that seems 
rather unfair is the examina- 
tion in line subjects which 
clerical personnel in the fifth 
and sixth pay grades are re- 
quired to pass, although they 
have little time to study and 
practice line subjects. There 
are special warrants in the 
Quartermaster’s and Paymas- 
ter’s departments, communi- 
cations, engineer, ordnance, 
aviation and probably others. 
When these people are eligible 
for a promotion they are re- 
quired to pass satisfactorily an 
examination in the subject of 
their profession only. It would 
seem that since’ there are cler- 
ical line warrants in the first 
three pay grades, such war- 
rants ought to be extended to 
the fourth and fifth pay 
grades, too. 

MTSgt. J. A. Barefield. 
The Pacific. 


® According to Circular 
Letter No. 625, dated 8 
Feb. 1944, Ist Sgt. chev- 
rons will be recognized 
by a lozenge (diamond) 
in the center of the bars 
and arcs.—Eds. 


Old Marine 


Sirs: 

Sgt. Nelson of the American 
Embassy in Tegucigalpa 
loaned me his copies of THE 
LEATHERNECK and I en- 
joyed them very much. The 
present magazine is a far cry 
from our magazine of World 
War I days. It was General 
Smedley Butler, I think who 
said that old Marines never 
die—they just go to sleep. 
Anyway, here is one OLD 
MARINE still going strong. 
I have been with the Army 
of Honduras since 1937. Have 
a swell outfit of Indians. Some 
time if you all would like it, 
could scribble a real yarn 
about its activities. 

Lieut.Col. W. C. Mayer. 
Casa Presidencial, 
Tegucigalpa, D. C. 

Republica de Honduras, C. A. 


® LEATHERNECK 
awaits the yarn, Colonel. 
—Eds. 








"Sergeant, why can't we 
stand inspection like 
the other boys?” 
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How an Army Engineer 
makes Dry Scalp disappear! 
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...-paves the way 
to Dry Scalp... hair 
stubborn as an 
Army Mule! 
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The rugged outdoor 
life those army 
lads lead 


Keeps your hair good-looking, too! 


Here’s the easy way to better-look- 
ing hair for you! Use ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic. Just comb in a few drops 
daily, or rub directly on the scalp. 
Apply it before shampooing too, 
with massage. You'll soon discover 
that ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic checks 
Dry Scalp and loose dandruff, by 
supplementing the natural scalp oils 
. . gives your hair that healthy, 
well-groomed look. Start today! 
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; "Don't you guys know what a Jap pillbox 
looks like?" 
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"| wish | was one of those Marines who are just itching to 
get out of the States and into action" 














MARINE Captain was walking through a mess hall at 

a South Pacific base one night when he noticed one of 

the messmen at work over a crude drawing board, 
roughing out cartoons. The messman was PFC James W. 
Seese. The Captain got quite a laugh out of the rough car- 
toons and, figuring that anyone who stayed up at night to 
draw really liked it, arranged to have Seese transferred to a 
company office where he would have more time for art work. 

All of the cartoons on these pages were drawn in the field 
with such art materials as Seese had available. Born in Liv- 
ingston, Mont., Seese moved with his parents to Ft. Pierce, 
Fla. Now 28, he enlisted in the Corps in August, 1941, and has 
spent most of his time overseas where he is at present. 

The first of his work to appear in THE LEATHERNECK 
were some hilarious illustrations for the story about the men 
overseas who never seem to be able to dig up a light, 
MATCHLESS MARINES, in the May issue. 
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"Hold it, General. Malines skip us this time” 
= ~~ Bs 


«4 He's been after one of the pesky little rats for a long time" 
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* 
It is in those moments of well-earned 


relaxation that a beverage of moder- * 
* 


ation proves a welcome companion. 


Budweiser matches your mood for a 





friendly chat or your mood for repose. It 








is considerate of tomorrow’s obligations. 
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Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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LISTEN TO: Bob Crosby and His Orchestra, 
Sunday Evenings, NBC... also Allan Jones with 
Frankie Carle's Orch., Wed. Evenings, CBS. 


Buy more Wor Bonds than you think you can offord! 


APPLE HONEY HELPS KEEP 
OUD GOLDS FRESH!< 








e You want fine tobacco, of course. But you want it 
fresh! A mist of Apple “Honey,” the nectar of 
luscious apples is sprayed. on Old Gold’s fine to- 


I, 
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baccos to hold in the natural freshness. 
“Something new has been added” to these tobaccos. 
It’s Latakia, a costly imported leaf that gives richer 
flavor. Try Old Golds and see why they have won a 
million new friends. 











Plain or It's a Cream 
Menthol.iced not a Grease! 


Photo by Wm. Ritter 
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n Skin Bracer, because I’m hard to g 


“Some of the boys call me Menne 


For After Shaving 
Chapped Skin 
Sunburn, Windburn “ 
Hot, Tired Feet —= 


Largest-Selling All-Purpose 
Man's Talc Foot Powder 


The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., San Francisco 





Question Box 


9. 





So 2 Oe Rent 


Is an enlisted Reserve or Regular who serves two or more years on 
continuous active duty before being appointed to temporary rank 
as an officer entitled to consideration for the Good Conduct Medal? 
—Lt. John P. Goddard, Fourth Division, FMF. 


. Yes, but will not be eligible for consideration until he is discharged 


as an enlisted man. 


. What is the provision for returning wounded men to the States—PFC 


E. A. Fairbairn, c/o Fleet Postoffice. 


Letter of Instruction No. 762 states ‘Personnel serving outside the 
continental limits of the United States will be returned to the United 
States for rehabilitation after having been hospitalized twice as a 
result of wounds received in action, provided both wounds were 
received since the individual last left the United States, provided each 
wound was severe enough to require hospitalization of at least twenty- 
four hours, and provided after the second hospitalization, the individual 
is returned by the cognizant medical authorities to duty while outside 
the continental limits of the United States.” 


. If enlistments are extended for a period of two years or more are 


V-12's entitled to enlistment allowance? Will allowance be on the 
rank of private, rank held as V-12's, or on rank held while in FMF?7— 
Pvt. D. H. Peterson, USMC, Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 


Members of the USMC in V-12 program who re-enlist, will receive 
shipping over money on basis of private's pay. 


If V-12's are held at the convenience of government until commis- 
sioned or returned to the fleet, do they lose the allowance?—Pvt. G. 
K. Stookey, Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 


Nobody gets allowance if held for the convenience of the government. 


. Would a member of the Organized Reserve be entitled to shipping 


over money if he re-enlists in the Regulars upon completion of a 
cruise ?—Sgt. L. B. Schlein, H-2-5, FMF. 


Members of the Organized Reserve who complete four years of 
active duty are entitled to the re-enlistment allowance if they re-enlist. 


| was overseas at the time my enlistment was completed and thus unable 
to extend. | am now being “held at the convenience of the govern- 
ment.’ Can | elect to extend or must | continue in the “conven- 
ience” status?—Sgt. Joseph Saunders, c/o Fleet Postoffice. 


You may elect to extend, under Letter of Instruction No. 565. Ex- 
tension will be effective from the date of signing and if you have 
served a year since your cruise was completed, re-enlistment allow- 
ance will be paid for five years. Fractional years do not count. 


. Will commissioned pilots, up from the ranks, be given permanent 


commissions at the end of the war or will they be reduced to their 
permanent rating? Has any plan been devised for making perma- 
nent, ratings that are now temporary?—MTSgt. James D. Skinner, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Headquarters says ‘No plan has been devised although legislation 
yoverning that will probably be enacted at the end of the war. 


. What is the difference between a seventy-one and a seventy-two 


hour pass besides the one hour?—Cpl. John Barber, MAG 53, Cherry 
Point, N. C. 


The former is a pass, the second is considered furlough time. 


. ls it possible to be promoted from Platoon Sergeant “Line” to Tech- 


nical Sergeant “Clerical “Line” without getting a change of war- 
rant to Staff Sergeant “Clerical” “Line”? If so, please give the au- 
thority—PISgt. Merlin E. Barb, H&S, “9th Marines, FMF. 


It is possible, but Headquarters merely will authorize the command- 


na otticer to promote the man trom existina organizationa! quotas. 


. Do Marines promoted to temporary warrant rank without being dis- 


charged fall into the same classification as officers in regard to con- 
sideration for the Good Conduct Medal?—WO H. D. Henson, MAG 
31, c/o Fleet Postoffice. 


Yes, if they complete two years in present enlistment and are dis- 
harged to accept a warrant, commission or appointment in the 


Naval Service 


. Is it possible to collect damages for articles lost when a ship was 


sunk off Guadalcanal in 1942?—Corp. James J. Zidonis, G-2-1, FMF. 


Yes, provision was made by Public Law 176. According to Letter of 
nstruction No. 625, Gl clothing and gear will be replaced in kind. 
Personal property or currency deposited with your CO for safe- 
keeping may be claimed. We suggest that you consult your CO or 
paymaster who will assist you in making out form NMC 795-PM. 


. My next of kin is a married sister with one child who is also de- 


pendent upon me. | have a $25 allotment for her. Is she entitled to 
any extra money from the government and if so, to whom ‘does she 


apply?—Corp. James J. Zidonis, G-2-1, FMF. 


. If your sister is totally dependent upon you for support, you should 


make application with your CO for a Class B family allotment. 
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OT MANY people ever heard 

of this place. If they had they 

wouldn’t know where to find 

it. The name isn’t printed on 

the dollar maps. But the Japs, 

those who are alive, will remember Funa- 

futi. So, too, will the strategists, and a little 

number of U. S. Marines, the sailors from 

the cruiser who came ashore to play soft- 

ball on the taxi strip, the Army pilots and 

ombardiers who came back in the night. 

will remember Funafuti for its brief 

hour of importance, for the time when this 

slender piece of flat coral and palm served 

as the jump-off point for the Central Pa- 
cific campai 

Funafuti is an island = personality, 


~~ 


pleasing on this day, perverse on the next, 
teasing the men who tried to use her and 
even in the moment of submission playing 
dangerous and coy and hard to get. Ask 
the pilots who flew out 700 miles to bomb 
Tarawa, then returned to find her tightly 
girdled with storm. Ask the friends of those 
who didn’t find her. 

On the average map Funafuti is a tiny 
dot of ink amidst half a dozen similar dots 
which will be labeled vaguely “Ellice 
Islands.” The skimpy string runs north- 
west-southeast some 700 miles northwest 
of Samoa, halfway up to the Gilberts. The 
Japs should have taken Funafuti when they 
could; only a few Britishers were around 
the Ellice when the Gilberts were occupied. 


But the U. §. Marines moved into Funa-_ 


futi. The southward march of the Japs in 
the Central Pacific was ended. 


Of the eight or nine islands in the Ellice . 


group only Funafuti is large enough to 
have what can be called an anchorage and 
this coral studded dubious shelter would 
be crowded with half a dozen flatbottomed 
rowboats. 

But Funafuti was all that was available; 
it was the essential forward base which 
must serve if the Jap was to be driven from 
the Central Pacific. It had to serve because 
there wasn’t anywhere else. 

Funafuti is an atoll about ten miles long 
and half as broad. Submerged coral beats 
off the surf to the west and a slender string 
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Springboard of the Pacific 


by Capt. Charles J. Greene 
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Marines watch a PBY land on the palm-framed airstrip which the Japs of live coral which became rutted and often locked in by weather, the : , 
bombed methodically on every beautifully moonlighted night. Constructed strip stretches over a mosquito bog and into a crosswind f C 
of sand, broken here and there by tidewater Coral heads were blasted out of parts of heavy endless beating of the surf on the - 
passages, makes up the land along the the lagoon as the supply ships nudged into seaward side. The beach, before the taxi- st 
eastern and southern fringe. The island it- the anchorage in thickly growing numbers. way was built, was of smooth, dazzling ar 
self looks something like a sickly arm with Narrow lanes were cleared for seaplane coral sand, fringed by tall palms. There H 
an arthritic elbow and is about seven miles runways. Steel and coral revetments grew were mosquitoes and flies. Much of the b 
long and 700 yards wide at the bend of the alongside the landing strip and the ledge time came a gentle, cooling breeze from 
elbow. There isn’t much elbow, however, of taxiway which was piled up where the the sea to the east; a lot of the time there 
and along most of the island a mountain gooks used to play on the beach. The beach was an irksome dead calm when the sun 
man could spit in both ocean and lagoon had vanished, transformed into a busy cut bitterly through soggy sweat-drenched | 
without turning his head. thoroughfare for trucks and tractors, jeeps shirts and air was hard to breathe. And . 
Coconut trees stand up eighty feet and and ambulances and for the fighting planes after the dry days when the water barrels . 
more over much of Funafuti: there are the and the bombers. ran low the rains would come and refuse 
propped-up and scraggly pandanus, a few Save for the handful of silent grinning to leave ; nothing of the gentle showers of n 
breadfruit. Taro leaves protrude from the islanders who worked at handyman chores an April day back home but violent, driving oO 
mosquito bog in the midst of the elbow and around the inevitable cement and tin Brit- squalls, one after the other, sometimes for hi 
that's all there is. Years ago someone tried ish residency, the natives were moved off days at a time. f 
to establish a plantation there but the Funafuti to nearby islets. They were al- Those were rugged days for flying when t] 
scheme didn’t work. lowed to boat over daily to gather coconuts there was any flying, and there usually was. S' 
and pandanus and breadfruit, to peddle Finding an island scarcely bigger than the t 
. , ; their beautifully woven mats and fans. The landing strip at night when the ceiling was oO 
O THE Marines moved inte Funafuti pleasant little = At people weren’t moved 500 feet a no aaiie and some of y Pane h 
with the Seabees right amongst them at first, not until the island really began to didn’t find it. Those men who were in A 
and the building of another Say wae get crowded and not until the Jap, taking operations office the night the B-24s were t 
begun. Nothing about this island was right note of all these things, began his regular spread all over the sky will remember al- r 
for a strip. To obtain sufficient length, the slamming at the rock. One of his bombs was ways the urgent, pleading and hopeless 
Seabees had to fill in part of the mosquito 4 direct hit on the stone native church voice of the anxious sergeant at the micro- r 
bog, had to scrape off a runway that poked t 
its way into a ninety-degree cross-wind. 1 
Live coral, properly cured with salt water, d 
rolls and pounds into a surface like con. c 
crete, magnificent top for a runway. They c 
put live coral on the strip at Funafuti but t 
there was too much fresh water from the 3 
rains. This killed the coral quickly and let , 
it turn into packed gravel, ruts and dust. . 
Then, the Marines dug in, set up their ; 
gun batteries and brought in a fighter which the brown-skinned men were mis- phone: “Lost plane, lost plane, come in ’ 
squadron. At the same time, 700 miles to takenly attempting to use for a shelter. A please. Come in please.” The calling had I 
the north, the Japs were building another Marine left his foxhole and led the be- turned into a prayerful chant by daylight t 
airstrip on Tarawa but there was a dif- wildered people to slit trenches just in and then it stopped. The big bomber didn’t i 
ference in the two occupations. Tarawa was time. have that much gas. 


stripped of many of its coconut trees be- 
cause the logs were needed for pillboxes 
and revetments on Betio. Funafuti, save for 
the space needed for the runway, was left 
wooded. The Japs intended to stay on Tar- 
awa; the Marines built no blockhouses at 
Funafuti. 

Nor were the Japs fooled about these 
things. They knew the intended use for 
Funafuti; they built stronger pillboxes at 
Tarawa and they set about in accurate, 
methodical manner to do a steady hatchet 
job on a little isle to the South. For eight 
months, regularly, when the moon was 
round and the target was clearly visible, 
they came down at night to plaster the 
pants off Funafuti. A few men got it on 
bis raid, a few airplanes on the next and 
ays holes in the runway, ‘shanties 
plintered. The Marine gunners were good, 
oo, and some of the bombers never got 
back to their home base. 
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The Jap was exasperatingly deliberate 
in his raiding, deliberate, punctual and 
regular. He could be depended upon each 
time the moon was full. He came down 
from Tarawa in flights of a dozen or fifteen 
or twenty, leisurely buzzing around, spac- 
ing his runs and generally raising hell for 
an hour or two. 

And it wasn't long before there was so 
much of the stuff of war and so many men 
to use it at Funafuti that it was impossible 
for a bomb to hit anywhere without hurt- 
ing something or somebody. Yet from a 
military standpoint the damage over the 
months was miraculously light. Men hud- 
dling in holes three feet from the edge 
of great craters remained untouched, un- 
aware even of the nearness of the blast. 

Funafuti had much of the charm, many 
of the worst traits of Hollywood's favorite 
South Seas isle. There was the quiet, soft 
light green of the lagoon, there was the 







Nowhere could there ever be more gor- 
geous moonlight than at Funafuti; the rock 
had all the makings along those lines for 
romance and the nights were gentle. But 
nowhere could the men hate the moon more 
passionately. The long and beautiful eve- 
nings were tense with anticipation of the 
ever-dependable bombs. 

There was no room for a baseball dia- 
mond; there wasn’t a lot of time for sports 
anyhow and the movies drew every man 
who could get away. The projection booth 
was a reasonably watertight shack, the 
theater a row of wooden benches:-in a 
clearing in the palms. And the movies ran 
regardless of weather—the Marines were a 
long way and a long time from home—few 
let even a storm drive them away. 

On clear nights a tight-rope performer 
who grew bolder by the months never failed 
to do his part of the entertainment at the 
movies. The acrobat was a small rat which 
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Maj. Gen. Charles F. B. Price and staff arrive for inspection of Funafuti. 
Coral heads were blasted from the lagoon to provide their only anchorage 


would run up a palm tree, scoot across wires 
stretched directly over the heads of the 
audience and into a palm at the other side. 
He came out each night at 7 :20, ten minutes 
before curtain time. 


Rats and shiny little lizards who liked 

to make love on the slanting trunks 

of the palms were about all the animal life 
left on the island. 


The Seabees at Funafuti cut another 
notch in their gun; their work was continu- 
ous, competent and masterful. And they, 
like the Marines, left their dead at Funa- 
futi. These construction men camped near 
the end of the runway they built, always 
seemed to take a particular pasting from 
the Japs. On the last raid only two men 
on the island were hurt, both Seabees. A 
heavy dropped squarely on their foxhole. 
As many of their friends as possible went 
to the funeral but some of them were busy 
repairing the runway. 

Somewhere up in the higher strategic 
realms the doom of Tarawa was written and 
the date was set. Ships jammed into the 
lagoon at Funafuti, the B-24s arrived in 
droves. They piled enough high explosives 
on the rock to have blown the whole atoll 
out of the water and the heavies began 
transferring it, after fuzing, to Tarawa 
and Makin. For all of the twenty-four hours 
of the day and night the air over the island 
shook from the roar of the engines, taxi- 
ing, taking off, buzzing the field in tri- 
umphant return. Sometimes men got sleep, 
but not much. The Americans had taken 
this sliver of coral and sand and turned it 
into an attack base of unbelievable pro- 
portions. The attack had begun. 

Far too late, the Jap realized what he 
was in for and twice within four days he 
struck out hard, seeking relief, seeking 
postponement perhaps of what was to come. 
His last vicious attack came only three 
days before the Marines first moved across 
the reef at Tarawa. This was a desperate 
strike, with the bombers plastering the 
rock with more than ninety bombs for an 
hour and a half, maybe two. He used bigger 
bombs than usual, too. But it was no use. 
By the time his own airplanes were back 
home the B-24’s were rolling down the 
freshly repaired runway to return the call 
with interest. 

And Tarawa went to the Marines and on 
that day, Funafuti relaxed. As quietly and 
as effortlessly as they had come and built, 
most of those who were there began to 
leave. Funafuti had done its job and done 
it well; it had seen its day. Now the island- 
ers could come home. 
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Frequent moving of AA searchlights to new positions through 80-foot 
coconut trees and bogs was a job for rugged, bare backs and shorts i 
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Seabees struggled tirelessly on the little Funafuti airstrip. To keep the aravelly coral smooth 
meant battling not only the frequent and accurate Japanese bombers, but periodic rains as well 
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General Price inspects the handful of men who withstood ee bombs and held Funafuti 
in preparation gor Tarawa. From this coral landing strip bombers flew 700 miles to the Gilberts 
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ECENTLY, on one of our newly-won 
island bases in the Pacific, a battle- 
weary and somewhat cynical master 


How to make 








gunnery sergeant was having a one-sided al 

conversation with a youthful replacement 

who had just joined the outfit. 

The replacement, a private, had been “H 
doing almost all of the talking. gir 
The youth confided that he had three on 
and one-half years of college work and : 
Sa that he hoped to get a transfer to officer gu 
candidates’ class. pl 
\ “Before going back to the States, we 
\ though,” he said, “I'd like to see a little lat 
\ oar ay action, and, maybe, make sergeant in a be 
hurry. I heard one of the boys talking mi 
about a fellow named Ragland who used in 
to be in this company. I wasn’t listening de 
very close, but I gathered that Ragland was bo 
promoted from PFC to sergeant, just over tic 
night. That’s for me.” lai 
The gunny had been dozing. At the men- ju 

Ragland clouted the Nip with a hard tion of Ragland’s name; however, he stood 
left to the ear, smashing him into up and “rayon sae tent. np fumbled to 
\ . im a seabag and found a piece of paper. uf 
\ the back entrance of the pill box “Here,” said the gunny, “is Ly copy of la 
the citation for Maurice Ragland when he | Ja 
\ won the Silver Star. This citation also de- ha 
\ scribes how Ragland made sergeant or, be 
rather, the action which prompted his m 
\ superior officers to promote him over night, to 
\ as you put it. You, being an ambitious kid, m 
I’m sure you'll be interested.” tv 
\ “Sure,” said the boot, pleased at the older de 
man’s interest. to 
The master gunnery sergeant, a tall, di 
vigorous man of about 40, tripped over the th 
phrasings of the first sentence and then | th 
settled down to pronouncing more smoothly = 
and in a good baritone voice: tr 
“. . . for conspicuous gallantry and in- tr 
trepidity in action against the Japanese = 
forces while serving with a Marine bat- M 
talion during the landing at Cape Torokina, al 
Bougainville, British Solomon Islands, on ee 
1 November, 1943. Private First Class Rag- . 
land, acting as leader of a machine gun - 
section, ordered his gunners to fire at three ; 
mutually supporting pill boxes in an enemy ma 
position——” “ 
The replacement interrupted the reading > 
s~. of the citation at this point with a question: ‘ 
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Just stand on a Jap bunker and direct the fire of your men 





and you really can pick up three stripes over night 


“How come Ragland, only a PFC then, was 
giving so many orders? Where was every- 
one else?” 

“I was coming to that, son,” said the 
gunnery sergeant, not unkindly. “Ragland’s 
platoon leader, Lieutenant Harold Swain, 
was wounded badly, though he recovered 
later, when the outfit hit the Torokina 
beach. Swain stayed on the job, as the 
machine gunners moved about ten yards 
inland from the beach and were pinned 
down by machine gun fire from the pill- 
boxes. The NCO'’s were directing opera- 
tions on other parts of the beach. PFC Rag- 
land was an acting section leader. So, he 
just took over—and how! 

“Swain’s machine gunners were supposed 
to have come in on the third wave and set 
up almost on the point of Torokina. They 
landed in the right place, all right. But a 
Japanese .75 millimeter gun on the point 
had blasted some of the Marine landing 
boats out of the water. And Mr. Swain’s 
machine gunners found themselves the first 
to reach the beach and pinned down by 
machine gun fire from three pillboxes about 
twenty yards inland from the beach in 
dense jungle undergrowth. Well, after he 
took over, the first thing Maurice Ragland 
did was crawl around and size up the situa- 
tion, as well as possible. He found that 
there were trenches connecting the Japa- 
nese pillboxes and there were other 
trenches in front of the pillboxes. These 
trenches contained a lot of enemy riflemen 
and it would take grenades to get them. So 
Maurice gave his boys the word to heave 
all the grenades they could spare into those 
trenches. The Marines were so effective 
in their grenade-tossing that the riflemen 
in the trenches didn’t bother them much. 

“Meanwhile, Maurice did some more 
crawling around and he located the Japa- 
nese fire lanes. The Nippers had all the 
approaches through the jungle to the pill- 
boxes in cross-fires from their machine 
guns. So Maurice decided—But I'll read 
about that from the citation.” 


ie WAS getting dark. The gunny lit 
a lantern. Then he picked up the cita- 
tion and read some more: 

“Because of the jungle growth, the Ma- 
rines couldn't see the fire ports of the Japa- 
nese bunkers, whereupon, Ragland without 
consideration of his own safety, advanced 
alone under heavy fire to the enemy posi- 
tions, mounted the roof of the center pill- 
box and, by voice and hand signals, di- 
rected the fire of his machine guns and 
rifles at the enemy emplacements, includ- 
ing the one on which he was crouched—” 

Again the replacement interrupted the 
master gunnery sergeant with a question: 

“How did he ever get through those fire 
lanes to the bunker if the Japanese had all 
the approaches through the jungle in cross 
fires, as you said? And what were the re- 
maining Japanese riflemen doing? 

“Those are two good questions,” said 
the gunnery sergeant. “Well, Ragland’s 
boys didn't get their machine guns set up 
right away. For one thing, there had been 
men wounded in the Higgins boat and on 
the beach, and they'd dropped guns and 
tripods. Also, they were pinned down. As 
soon as they reached the edge of the jungle 
the boys fired their carbines and pitched 
grenades. Then they started putting the 


machine guns together. The first machine 
gun to get in action was operated by two 
of Ragland’s best friends, PFC Johnny 
White, gunner, and PFC A. E. Strimaitis. 
“Maurice, in his crawling, had located 
one fire port in the center bunker. He di- 
rected White and Strimaitis to fire a belt, 
or so, at this port. When they started firirig, 
the port went silent for a few moments. 
And Maurice took off on the double. He 
crossed the fire lane and got onto the top 
of the bunker, without drawing any fire. 


"THE bunker was sloping and covered 
with sand. From its top, Maurice 
directed the Marine machine gun fire, just 
as his citation reads. Only, the citation 
doesn’t say anything about him directing 
the fire of a Marine Browning automatic 
rifleman who had the Japanese riflemen in 
the trenches to right of the bunker en- 
filaded. The BAR man was really picking 
them off, only he had to fire right by Rag- 
land. But I'll finish reading this citation, 
if you'll quit asking so many questions.” 

“Yes, gunny,” said the replacement. The 
older man began to read again: 

“While so engaged (in directing the fire), 
Ragland struck unconscious with his fist a 
Japanese soldier who emerged from the 
center pill box for the purpose of throwing 
grenades at the Marine gun crews—” 

“My gosh!” said the replacement, ex- 
citedly. “Do you mean that Ragland and 
this Japanese had a fist fight right on top 
of the bunker?” 

“Listen, junior,” said the gunnery ser- 
geant, “if you don't quit interrupting me, I 
swear I'll deck you. Naw, they didn’t have 
no fist fight on top of the bunker. There 
wasn't no fight to it. Ragland was crouched 
on top of the pill box when a young Jap 
with a bushy beard stuck his face out of a 
back entrance and tried to throw a grenade 
into Maurice’s face. Maurice dodged the 
grenade. The Jap was reared back getting 
ready to toss another grenade when Rag- 
land hit him with a hard left to the burr 
of the ear. The Nipper fell in the entrance. 
And Ragland started throwing grenades 
into the entrance of the bunker beneath 
him. But that’s getting ahead of the cita- 
tion. Now let me finish it this time.” 

“Yes, gunny,” said the replacement. 

“... Ragland, himself, propelled several 
grenades into the bunker under him. As a 
result of his leadership, initiative and cour- 
age under fire at least thirty-six Japanese 
were killed and an enemy strong point de- 
stroyed—” 

The gunnery sergeant interrupted him- 
self this time to explain: “The rest of the 
citation is that usual stuff. But I think 
what I've read will give you a sort of idea 
how Ragland made sergeant over night, 
as you said it.” 

“Thanks, gunny,” said the replacement. 
“If you're talking to the first sergeant some 
time, I wish you'd sort of inquire about 
what my chances are of getting transferred 
to candidates’ class.” 

“What's the use making that long trip 
back to Quantico, kid?” said the gunnery 
sergeant. “I got a lot of pals who got them- 
selves promoted over night, as you said, 
from staff NCO’s to lootenants. Come 
around some other time and I'll show you 
a citation which describes how to make 
lieutenant—the hard way.” END 








HE invasion of Europe has been 

an army show for the most part, 

but D-Day saw the Marines in 

action off the coast of France in a 
unique, if lesser role. 

Before the beaches of France could 
be hit the invasion armada of some 
four thousand vessels and craft had to 
navigate the stormy English channel. 
One of the hazards of the journey was 
the large number of floating mines 
that the Nazis had planted off shore 
as part of their system of defense. It 
was the presence of these mines that 
gave the Marines one of their invasion 
roles. 

Since it was impossible to sweep the 
waters clear of floating mines before 
the invasion was launched, it was de- 
cided to adopt the next best alterna- 
tive—set off the mines before they 
could do any damage to our vessels. 

For this job specially picked and 
specially trained Marine sharpshoot- 
ers were called upon. Armed with 
rifles, the Marines were stationed in 
the rigging of naval vessels. It was 
their job to scan the waters for float- 
ing mines and when they popped up 
on the horizon to pop them off with 
rifle fire. . 

Although novel in this war, the role 
of Marine sharpshooters in the rigging 
of naval vessels is as old as the Corps. 
In the days of sailing vessels, riflemen 
frequently were stationed in the 
rigging whence they took pot shots at 
seamen on enemy vessels. 

So that our sharpshooters could dis- 
tinguish friend from foe when enemy 
vessels were boarded, our troops 
painted and tied crosses on their caps. 
This started a custom which has lived 
to this day in the crosses Marine offi- 
cers wear on their caps. 

The other role of Marines in the in- 
vasion of Europe also has been aboard 
ship. Reports from Headquarters of 
the Allied Expeditionary Forces state 
that Marine gun crews were in action 
on D-Day manning anti-aircraft and 
secondary gun batteries. 

As we go to press there have been 
no indications that Marines partici- 
pated in any of the landings on the 
beachheads of France. But the army 
was in there and the situation ap- 
peared to be well in hand. END 
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. The Sores. lends a willing ond, to teach amphibious fighting 
ering, ole war in Pacific 
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Amphibious training command program, in which the Army learns invasion ; 
tactics under Marine instructors, opens with the handling of rubber boats 
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A veteran sergeant, typical of combat-wise Marines who are training The strenuous program gets under way after lengthy earlier ‘ground’ 
army troops, gets in a little sack-time before resuming his new task work when soldiers embark on a training cruise and practice landings 
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“Better move, boy. Let's do this job the Marine 
way, say two officers at an embarkation point 


AWN of an early summer morning 
ID was just breaking at Camp Joseph H. 
Pendleton. Scattered and all but 
hidden in foxholes dug throughout an area 
of a mile or more were “defenders” of Cali- 
fornia’s fog-draped coastline—while from 
offshore, just as the sun managed to cut 
through, came reports that the “enemy” had 
been sighted and was preparing to land. 
Presently, bobbing and fighting the heavy 
surf, the first wave of landing boats came 
into full view, and soon it hit the beach. 
Mock warfare broke loose. The “invaders,” 
laden with full packs and a wide variety of 
weapons, scrambled out of the boats, 
splashed and waded hip deep through the 
water, as the entrenched “defenders,” firing 
blanks and setting off carefully placed 
demolition bombs, sought to halt the “in- 
vasion.” At intervals behind came .the sec- 
ond, the third, fourth waves, and within 
less than an hour the sandy strip of beach 
was alive with troops, tanks, bulldozers, 
jeeps and heavy weapons. 
This is part of a training program under 
which combat wise Marines are giving 
Army troops the know how of Pacific war. 


The Troop Training Unit is under the 
Amphibious Training Command, Pacific 
Fleet, and is organized to conduct both 
Ship-To-Shore and Shore-To-Shore train- 
ing, or a combination of the two. 

It is equipped to conduct the training of 
infantry divisions. Its activities are spread 
over a considerable area of the Pacific 
coast. Even as one combat team went 
through its paces on the beaches at Pendle- 
ton, another was at sea, and still another 
was receiving its basic training in prepara- 
tion of its more advanced training afloat. At 
the same time, Colonel Donald G. Oglesby, 
USMC, the training officer, was commenc- 
ing the indoctrination and school courses 
of another infantry division. 

Nothing is overlooked in the training. 
Keeping thoroughly abreast of doctrine 
as now e: ployed in the Pacific, the Army 
division is first given an indoctrine course; 
followed by courses of instruction in Am- 
phibious Planning, Naval Gunfire, Com- 
munications, Transport Loading, Shore 
Party, Medical, et cetera. This preliminary 
training takes place before the division 
moves to the seacoast where the practical 
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Loaded in a landing boat, headed for the transport off-shore, with Marine Sgt. L. Kacmarzinski, 
Guadal veteran, aboard to watch soldiers as they board ship. It's old stuff to him, new to others 
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It's up to the nets for this trio of troops. Long drills ashore on mockups school army combat men 
for the actual climb up the side of transport. Full packs are carried and here training pays off 
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Physical drill is something few like, whether on land or sea. This is port. The men go through the paces under the watchful eyes of instruc- 
how a work-out looks when it is seen from the quarter deck of one trans- _tors, utilizing whatever space is available on the equipment-jammed vessel 
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“What's it like, Sarge?" Below in the crowded compartment soldiers The army "gets the word" on operations during the cruise and prior to 
quiz a Marine veteran about the battle being waged against the Japanese the landing from an officer who knows, Marine Major James N. M. Davis 
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The first wave in landing barges near the shore where ‘defenders’ al- in for a vigorous reprimand — they neglected to keep low in the 


ready are simulating beach warfare. The men in this craft later came craft going in, thus exposed themselves to anticipated heavy “enemy” gunfire 
22 
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amphibious training is conducted. Here ad- 
vanced training is conducted in all the evo- 
lutions of amphibious operations. Marine 
officers and enlisted men pitch in to show 
the soldiers how it is done. This is followed 
by periods of training afloat for each regi- 
mental combat team. Squeamish ones learn 
the feel of cold salt water, and others learn 
that debarking into a boat from a transport 
is different from descending the “dry net.” 
Here they learn by actual application the 
reasons for the many seemingly “useless” 
things done during elementary phases. 

Almost before they know what is going 
on, the men—with Marine instructors 
standing by for whatever guidance or cor- 
rections might be required—are_ intro- 
duced to the mysteries of boarding a trans- 
port; life aboard a transport; loading sup- 
plies and equipment aboard the ship, and 
the many drills above and below deck that 
will fit them for the combat zone. 

After that, the landing operations. 

The Army is learning all that battle wise 
Marines can teach—which should be suffi- 
cient! 


Another landing craft grates to a stop on the sandy shore where the 
troops leave the temporary security of the boat to fight for their first 





Taking advantage of every bit of natural protection, the troops hit the 
deck and peer ahead for a glimpse of ‘foe’ before advancing inland 








Shove off, Joe. Troops lunge out of the landing barges, race for the beach a few yards away. 
The slower men are prodded into speedier action by alert observers on hand for that purpose 
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objective and the establishment of a beachhead on ‘enemy’ land. This 
usually is a most hazardous time, particularly if the ‘foe’ stands fast 


Close behind the early waves of fighters come the bulldozers, ready 
to smooth the way for the landing of other much needed supplies 
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TELL IT TO THE ARMY (continued) 
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A wave of army troops gains an initial foothold on the ‘enemy’ beach, 
makes a speedy check of the terrain, prepares to storm forward 








Troops have secured initial beachhead as LST steams in to unload her 
cargo of vital equipment to reinforce units fighting in the interior 
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Minit tow! army air base some 
time ago, Platoon Serg ck 


R. For@ Jr, witnessed th¢ arrival of the 
first group of Atm Cin Hawaii , 

Walking up to the first WAC he had 
ever seen, Sgt._Ford introduced himself. 
She was an attractiV@-®4yeer0Td stenog- 
rapher named EvelyiT Mae—-Anderson 

Six weeks later the Marine and the WAC 
were married in the First Methodist 
Church in Honolulu. It was a military 
wedding sponsored by the WAC contin- 
gent and, as far as is known, the first hitch 


The couple are a little nervous as they say 
the customary words of the wedding ceremony 
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IN HONOLULU 


From mow on the Army is going to be telling it to the Marines 


of its kind in the Central Pacific area. 

Follpwing the ceremony, a reception was 
aaa the church parish house. A three- 
iered wedding cake, baked for the occa- 
sion by WAC bakers, was cut. 

Then the couple left in a jeep adorned 
with “just married” signs for a Hawaiian 
honeymoon. They had five-day special 
passes for their wedding trip. 

Platoon Sergeant Ford is a native of 
Arlington, Mass., and has been in the Ma- 
rine Corps since 1934. He has served in 
China, the Philippines, Cuba, Haiti, Pan- 


Rev. Henry D. Appenzeller watches the couple 
put the traditional seal on their marriage vows 


ama and Puerto Rico. For the twenty-six 
months preceding his marriage, Ford had 
been stationed at Pearl Harbor where he 
was in charge on an anti-aircraft unit. 
The bride is from DeKalb, IIl., and 1s 
attached to an Army Air Wing head- 
quarters. She has been in the WAC since 
March 1943. Before that time she was a 
secretary for an agricultural association, 
attended business college in Aurora and 
high school in DeKalb. END 


SGT. JACK A. GERTZ 
USMC Combat Correspondent 


Sgt. Ford takes charge of cutting the cake at 
the reception in the church parish house 
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Short Belts and Short Ranges 


by Sgt. |. R. McVay 








Manning a heavy machine gun, these Marines we 
beating of a Jap ceunter-attack on their Cape 
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Machine gun duty takes the toughest kind of men, and they must know 
all of the answers when the chips are down in Pacific jungle fighting 


HE Doberman-Pinscher trotting by 

the side of the NCO at the head of 

the column suddenly tensed and came 
to a stop. Immediately the NCO raised his 
hand, halting the patrol. 

Quickly a tall, husky Marine up on the 
point with an A-4 on his shoulder eased 
the machine gun forward with a deft mo- 
tion. His left hand caught a home-made 
wire contrivance serving as a handle on 
the barrel while his big right hand enclosed 
the pistol grip by his side. The gun was 
loaded and a noticeably short belt hung 
from the magazine. It could not have held 
more than a hundred rounds. 

Only the rustling movement of the jungle 
broke in on the silence of the halted column 
while the men searched trees and matted 
vegetation for Japs. Eyes peered into the 
tangled green for tricky Jap fire lanes or 
evidence of concealed snipers. Listening 
and searching revealed nothing. 

With a signal the column moved forward, 
now, however, with a deliberate pace. Rifle- 
men fingered grenade supplies, the big ma- 
chine gunner advanced with his weapon 
hip level and ready for instant action. 

Tension had increased steadily when 
several minutes later the patrol approached 
a small clearing. At its edge the NCO and 
the big machine gunner sniffed the air, 
exchanged quick glances. Over the smell 
of dank jungle a mixture of deep musk and 
citronella aired the unmistakable nearness 
of Japs. 

Keenly alert. twenty men crossed the 
clearing. A down grade in the trail took 
them to the opposite edge. They had pro- 
ceeded cautiously. Suddenly at the other 
end of the curve two khaki-clad figures 


rounded into view followed by two more. 
The big machine’ gunner. grunted, 
squeezed a short burst from less than fifteen 
yards range, then quickly moved off the 
trail. As if by prearranged signal the entire 
column melted into the surrounding fo- 
liage. The four bandy-legged Nips went 
down without a sound. One staggered up, 
making a vain effort to reach for a grenade. 
A rifle cracked and his efforts subsided. 
In the brush the machine gun crew had 
the tripod under the weapon and the am- 
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This machine gun team took a heavy toll of Japs 
in two days and nights of Bougainville fighting 


munition boxes ready in a few moments. 
The gunner still commanded the narrow 
curving trail with the A-4. In a few mo- 
ments three men were crawling forward to 
check the situation. An hour passed before 
they returned. It had been a small party 
of Japs and they had apparently withdrawn. 


Overhead the sun peeked through the 
umbrella of leaves, revealing the lateness 
of the hour. It was time to get back to the 
wire. Tomorrow whatever group came this 
way would have to expect a larger body of 
prowling Japs probing for Marine strength. 


These were typical of the patrols at Em- 
press Augusta Bay. 


The narrowness of the trails and the 
sudden skirmishes with the Japs had much 
to do with the realignment of the men on 
patrols. Automatic fire power, once carried 
in reserve, now was carried on the points, 
usually in the form of a well-muscled indi- 
vidual with an A-4 on his arm. On the barrel 
a grip made of stout wire acted as a handle 
if it became hot. A regular web belt was cut 
short so that not more than one hundred 
rounds trailed from the loaded slot. Al- 
though violating all rules of traverse and 
elevation, the gunner could direct his fire 
with the speed and ease of garden hose. 

Supposedly popularized by the Para- 
marines who raided Choiseul, when they 
used a short belt to spray trees suspected 
of having snipers in them, this device be- 
came a patrolling necessity at Bougainville. 
Here surprise encounters with the Japs 
demanded speed of sustained fire. It was 
like an old time Western six-shooter fight 
in which the quickest on the draw lived to 
tell the tale. TURN PAGE 
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Through the blasted remnants of Jap defenses on Namur Island, Kwajalein Atoll, Marine machine 
gunners move up to a new position as the 24-hour struggle turns in favor of the invading force 
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In a perfect firing position, this student gunner at the West Coast Marine machine gun school 
finds his target in the darkness with tracers and dope he plotted on range card in the daytime 


Marine Corps instruction in automatic weapon fundamentals and tactics are related to experience 
gained in actual combat. The course covers in eight weeks every phase of machine gun operation 
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Most of the patrols were back of the 
wire before sundown the same day. When 
one stayed out overnight automatic weap- 
ons were set up as well as the limited range 
permitted. There was no test firing; there 
was no tracer. The remainder of the patrol 
deployed to cover with their rifles and 
grenades the area not within the range of 
the defensive machine guns. 

When night fell the units were dug in as 
three-man teams. Then came absolute si- 
lence, communication being by means of 
cords attached to the wrists. One jerk or 
two meant some prearranged signal. 

But there would be no firing and there 
would be no noise. Heaven help the man 
who mistook a vague shadow for a creeping 
enemy. A trigger-happy rifleman might put 
the entire patrol in jeopardy, and unless 
a dead Jap lay out there in the morning to 
account for every shot the chances were 
good for somebody getting a summary 
court. Prudence dictated the use of the 
silent knife as a defense against infiltrating 
Japs. 

Fighting in places like Bougainville you 
really learn what gun drill means, accord- 
ing to Gunnery Sergeant Ray “Numbers” 
Logan, a veteran of the campaign. 

“There was one case where the Japs had 
dropped several searching mortar shells 
and the gun crew was ordered back to a 
new position. The man handling the tripod 
decided to raise his head and have a look 
around before he started back. The move- 
ment attracted a sniper who let him have 
it with a bullet right between the eyes. 
... Gun drill doesn’t allow for star gazing.” 

Bougainville was pretty much an A-4 
show, the heavier water cooled A-2 being 
little suited to the jungle work. Its weight 
made it too cumbersome to carry and a 
man sat too high behind it for these patrol 
skirmishes. Even the A-4 was considered 
plenty high. What's more, the water re- 
quired for the “heavy” was impossible to 
provide, even salt water being too scarce. 

The “heavy” was considered an excellent 
weapon on defense in definitely identified 


Squad leader and gunner get quadrant elevation 
with clinometer on a heavy .30 caliber weapon 
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positions, such as beachheads, but not in 
a jungle. Where concealment was vital, it 
invariably would begin steaming through 
the packing when heated, with the vapor 
giving away the position. If pierced by 
a bullet, the jacket was apt to render the 
weapon useless. 

The A-4 did not give much trouble with 
stoppages, the most baneful agent at Bou- 
gainville being sand. When stripping re- 
vealed the minute particles of black grit, 
salt water was resorted to. Sousing the 
parts in the brine rid them of sand. The 
piece was then dried. oiled, and in turn 
wiped dry of oil. 

Despite the humidity, care had to be 
taken to keep excess oil out of the weapons. 
In firing, heat caused the excess oil to 
smoke, thus giving the Nips an invitation 
to bathe the careless gunner with a cascade 
of fire. 

The lessons learned in combat are among 
the subjects taught at the Marine Corps 
machine gun school, formerly located at 
Camp Elliott and later moved to Pendleton. 
When we talked to Capt. L. C. Beyeler, 
officer in charge, he referred us to his 
NCO’s for the straight dope. That is how 
we came to meet Corporal Arnold Mc- 
Donald of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Blond, blue-eyed and of medium stature. 
McDonald speaks of machine guns with a 
quiet deliberate manner coming from an 
extensive experience firing at Japanese. 
On January 18 of last year, when he was 
out in the Solomons, McDonald was learn- 
ing the hard way the principles he now 
was teaching. 


"THE Marines had a position on a hill. 

At the bottom of the hill just below 

them, the Japs were dug in. Behind them 

on a sharp rise, three pillboxes commanded 

all approaches. It was impossible to get at 
the Nips head on. 

“Our crew and two others set off at drag 
mount in a flanking movement to the left, 
heading for some level terrain to the right 
of the Jap’s position. It took about all the 
patience and strength most of us had going 
down that hill because we had to cover at 
least a hundred yards and use as much con- 
cealment as possible. We finally made it, 
setting up the guns in the flat section on 
the Jap's flank, my gun forward, the other 
two covering the rear. 

“The Japs made repeated charges but 
were caught in a crossfire until the defend- 
ing unit was cut down to about sixty-five. 
With the cover of the rear guns we were 
able to move up with hand grenades and 
knock out the first pillbox, going on later 
to the second. The third pillbox was too 
high on the hill to get at but our guns were 
able to engage it with a constant fire that 
allowed our men waiting on the hill to ad- 
vance on the Japs.” 

The corporal had left when the captain 
recalled the incident of the drag mount. 

“McDonald received the Silver Star for 
that little job. He didn't tell you about the 
reconnaissance he made before the group 
had started out. He had gone down into 
the valley by himself to locate the pillboxes 
and the general situation of the enemy, re- 
turning with a plan to clean out resistance. 
When his machine flanked the Japs it was 
he who moved up on the pillboxes first with 
hand grenades. He was a very efficient part 
of the day's operation.” 

Things don’t always run smoothly while 
firing automatic weapons. Stoppages de- 
velop at embarrassing moments. Experience 
reveals there are standard stoppages that 
can be overcome in brief seconds by an ex- 
perienced gunner. Young men learning the 





First on the draw will live to 
tell it, a pistol expert says 


F YOU ask some 11,000 Marine and 

Navy pilots and flight personnel that 
he’s taught, they'll tell you that Captain 
Albert Cornelius Murphy is a= mighty 
handy man with a hand gun. 

On military leave from his job as man- 
ager of a bank in West Haven, Conn., the 
Captain is a “gun bug” of long standing. 
He started out as a youngster with shot- 
guns and small caliber rifles. His real in- 
terest in combat firing began in 1935, when 
he went through the Camp Perry police 
pistol school and learned street fighting. 

The next two years saw Captain Murphy 
at the top of his match form. After winning 
a series of regional matches he took the 
International Police Pistol Championship 
for two successive years, 1936 and 1937. 

In 1936 he shot a “possible” scoring 100 
out of 100 and did the same in 1937. 

After joining the Marine Corps in 1942, 
Captain Murphy toured all Marine air sta- 
tions on the West Coast to indoctrinate 
pilots and flight personnel in the use of 
the .38 caliber service revolver with which 
many airmen are equipped. 

Because of limited time, Murphy was un- 
able to put the pilots through a lengthy 
course of “snapping in.” Instead, after 
lecturing on the combat use of the revolver 
and placing great stress on safety, he 
whipped the pilots through what he calls 
a course in “combat marksmanship” or “in- 
stinctive firing.” The pilots shot slow fire 
against silhouettes at 25 yards and rapid 
fire at the same distance. The climax of 
the course came with simulated quick draw, 
double action combat firing at fifteen yards 


intricacies of automatic weapons soak up 
methods for overcoming stoppages that 
have been tested by gunners whose weapons 
have jammed during heavy action. All 
known varieties of stoppages are learned 
at the schools, as well as their cure. 

We were reminded at this point by Gun- 
nery Sergeant Fred L. Turner of the ma- 
chine gun school, about the case of “Manila 
John” Basilone, who with one of his two 
“heavy” sections knocked out, pulled up an 
extra gun, repaired another under fire, and 
held off an entire Jap party all night. In 
one statement, Basilone indicated that it 
was his familiarity with stoppages and field 
stripping that made it possible for him to 
keep firing on that dark wild night of Oc- 
tober 24, in ‘42, when his performance at 
such a critical time in the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign won him the Medal of Honor. 

Perhaps the most important concern of 
a gunner in setting up his weapon is the 
field of fire. Even before he considers cover 
he must be able to sight on important ap- 
proaches and targets. He must be able to 
have traverse for the range of his gun. On 
one occasion when part of the Second was 
moving up on offense the entire body halted 
unknowingly close to the enemy. Before 
long everybody learned just how close the 
Japs really were as machine gun fire 
combed the area and Jap mortars “walked” 
over the terrain. Snipers added their licks, 
making the engagement a hot one. 

One of the machine gun crew spotted a 
sniper in a tree to the left of Corporal 
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CAPTAIN MURPHY 


“A pilot may carry a handgun for a long 
time and never need it,” he explained, “But 
it is a sure bet that when he needs it, he 
is going to need it fast. That is why we 
taught them how to get it out fast and shoot 
first, without cocking or aiming.” 

Murphy is a heavy-jowled, short statured 
man with a pleasant smile. 

On the target range he anchors his solid 
frame as though his heels were set in con- 
crete, extending a steady arm and a gun 
that molds itself into his hand. 

When demonstrating combat firing at 
close quarters, an indefinable change comes 
over him. He appears tense, ready to spring. 
The pistol comes in close to the chest. He 
is bent forward slightly from the hips. The 
muzzle of the pistol seems to follow 
wherever his eyes flash. 

According to the Captain, there is no 
such thing as a natural born pistol shot. 
The ingredients that produce experts are 
temperament and training. 

If Murphy had his way every youngster 
would learn to handle firearms and would 
learn to swim—both come in handy. 

Capt. Ellis M. Trefethen 


USMC Public Relations Officer END 






H. B. Ashley's gun. To direct the gunner 
he hollered “Sniper, tree left front!" Ash- 
ley traversed his weapon until he sighted 
on the tree, then clamping the dial began 
spinning the elevating hand wheel as he 
“searched” up the trunk until a very dead 
Nip sniper fell from his concealment. When 
the resistance had quieted down, Ashley 
had accounted for thirteen Japs plus two 
enemy machine guns, none of which he 
had been able to see except the first sniper. 
His field of fire had been such that when 
others called the targets he merely trans- 
ferred the observer's information to the 
traversing dial or the elevating wheels and 
opened up. 

Not of the least importance to a gun 
crew is the matter of teamwork, an outcome 
of patient, laborious drill. Each man has a 
job to do and ammunition to carry. In an 
emergency any one man of the crew can 
take over the other's duties. 

In one advance two riflemen had to be 
pressed into service as ammunition carriers. 
During a brief stop a burst of machine gun 
fire killed the number one man. Corporal 
McDonald moved over to take his place, 
the number two man remaining where he 
was. When the machine gun was readied 
for fire the two riflemen were nowhere to 
be seen and their ammunition boxes had 
gone with them. The corporal grinned as 
he recalled the incident, 

“I guess they figured machine gun duty 
was too tough.” 

END 
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T Waterbury, Conn., in the Spring 
of 1941, there was a 17-year-old kid 
playing semi-professional baseball 
who was considered a real big league 
prospect 
His name was John Joseph Spillane. He 
was a stocky, athletic Irish boy, a right- 
hander and his best position was shortstop 
He had speed and a marvelous fielding 
talent. And he had a throwing arm. He 
could scoop up a hot grounder and peg the 
ball, still in a crouch, with such a magical 
rapidity that it all seemed to be done in 
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by Sgt. Frank X. Tolbert 


one single, machinegun-like motion. 

Some baseball scouts from the Yankee 
chain and the Cards came around and talked 
to Johnny and to his father, Michael. But 
the scouts heard news that was very sad 
to them. Johnny was quitting his job at 
a linotype manufacturing plant and join- 
ing the Marine Corps. 

Johnny enlisted in the Corps in August, 
1941. After that the months tumbled over 
themselves: Boot Camp at P. I., training as 
a mechanic and driver with an Amphibious 
Tractor Training Battalion at Dunedin, 





Fla., Pearl Harbor and everything on the 
double, and then overseas and Johnny's 
first “D Day”: August 7, 1942. He came 
in with the first wave at Gavutu, where 
the amp-tracks performed some famous 
feats in fetching out the wounded and 
bringing in ammunition under heavy fire. 

Meanwhile, back in Waterbury, they'd 
just about forgotten Johnny Spillane, the 
kid with the wonderful throwing arm. One 
local sports writer did write a column of 
speculation about how the war would affect 
youthful baseball prospects, and Spillane 
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Johnny proved at Tarawa, Yank or 
Card scouts seldom pick a “busher” 


was mentioned in that single column. 

And then Johnny and his throwing arm 
got back into the news—in Waterbury and 
other places. For Michael Spillane’s boy 
had won the Navy Cross, highest award 
offered by the U. S. naval service, and he 
had won it with his throwing arm—and 
his courage, of course. 

This is how it happened: 

After Gavutu and Tanambogo and Gua- 
dalcanal, Johnny’s outfit rested and re- 
formed for several months in New Zealand. 
And then, in the Autumn of 1943, Spillane’s 
bunch went with the Second Marine Divi- 
sion to the Gilberts for the assault on 
Tarawa, where the amph-tracks were to 
prove a decisive weapon. 


CORPORAL Spillane was crew chief 
of an old-style Alligator which they 
usually referred to as “The Old Lady.” 

The Old Lady could take it and she could 
dish it out. Spillane and his boys had put 
a thick cake icing of armor plate around 
h .So she was more snug against machine 
eun and rifle fire than most of the Alli- 
gators. The Old Lady went into Tarawa on 
the first wave with a load of assault troops. 
She crawled gingerly onto the coral reef 
like a spinster wading into a mud puddle. 
And she gathered speed on the coral shelf 
and clanked in, with mortars dropping 
around her and with machine gun and rifle 
bullets beating like hail on her sides and 
with her own .30 and .50 caliber machine 
guns talking back in sharp-tongued fashion. 

The tractor got right up on the fiery 
beach with only one casualty: a gunner 
was shot through the throat. So far that 
was good going for this operation. But now 
they were close to the sea-wall and in the 
lane of fire of a machine gun on the wall 
and hand grenades which were showering 
around The Old Lady. 

Spillane was crouched in a gunner’s slot 
near the tractor’s cab. Most of the assault 
troops were huddled at the opposite end 
of the cargo compartment, waiting for the 
word to go over the side. And then one of 
the Japanese grenade throwers behind the 
sea-wall found The Old Lady’s range. 

A Jap grenade, looking like a black ink- 
well, dropped fizzing and smoking darkly 
on the deck of the tractor near the wounded 
gunner. Spillane didn’t hesitate. He dived 
for the explosive and, still in the crouched 
position he used to field grounders, hurled 
the grenade back toward the sea-wall with 
a hard peg. 

Another grenade fell into the tractor, 
and Spillane heaved it back. This time there 
were some screams on the sea-wall and the 
Japanese machine gun went silent. Now 
there was only an occasional rifle bullet 


striking The Old Lady's sides. But an- 
other grenade dropped into the compart- 
ment. Johnny returned it to the Japs. Two 
more smoking grenades lobbed into the 
compartment and Johnny pitched them on 
the séa-wall while the assault troops looked 
on, pop-eyed. All this happened in the 
space of about two minutes. And then a 
sixth Japanese grenade hit the top of the 
tractor’s cab and rolled into the cargo com- 
partment. This grenade was fizzing angrily 
when it hit. Johnny got it away, but it ex- 
ploded just as it left his right hand. 

The explosion knocked Spillane to the 
tractor deck. Shrapnel showered off the top 
of his helmet. And then he rose to a knee 
and he saw that he no longer had a right 
hand. And there was shrapnel in his neck 
and right side and right hip. But Johnny 
only crouched there and studied his throw- 
ing arm. And, he said, he felt as if the 
Yankee and Cardinal talent scouts were 
looking over his shoulder at’ his bloody 
throwing arm and shaking their heads. 

“I just stared for a few moments at the 
place where my hand had been,” said 
Johnny, “and wondered if it had been worth 
it. And then I saw the assault troops, still 
safe there against The Old Lady’s bulk- 
heads. And I decided it had been worth it.” 

Spillane’s Navy Cross citation reads: 
“His dauntless courage and quick thinking 
saved the lives of the troops in his tractor 
and enabled them to successfully debark 
and continue the fight against the enemy.” 

After Johnny threw back those grenades, 
the machine gun was silenced and the boys 
in the tractor had a comparative lull in 
which to scramble for the comparative 
shelter of the sea-wall. 


"THEN Spillane took a look over the 
sides of the tractor. There were four 
seriously wounded Marines crawling to- 
ward The Old Lady. The four scrambled 
aboaed, ‘Johnny giving them a hand with 
his good left arm. 

The Nippers had, evidently, brought up 
some more knee mortars in the meantime. 
For mortars started dropping all around 
the tractor, and the rifle fire became heavier. 

“Let’s get out of here, Moff,” said Spil- 
lane to his driver, Corporal Stanley J. 
Moffitt of Chicago. And The Old Lady 
backed off the lagoon with her tracks mak- 
ing a whining sound on the coral. Beyond 
the reef, they met a Higgins boat. 

A half hour later the tractor was taking 
another load of assault troops into the 
beach with Moffitt at the wheel. But Spil- 
lane wasn’t along. He was on a transport, 
getting his throwing arm worked on. The 
doctor amputated it at the wrist. 

: END 
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SHIPWRECKED 


AW TURTLE meat is wonderful 

chow, at least it is after you’ve spent 
nine days adrift in the Pacific without food, 
according to Corporal Carlyle W. Vorachek, 
a Marine aerial gunner now back in the 
States with one of the most unusual stories 
of the war. 

“We had just dropped our bomb load on 
Rabaul’s Tobera airfield when flak and close- 
range shells from a Zerq started tearing into 
our aircraft and knocked us down,” the Cor- 
poral related. 

“We hit the water from 500 feet, and I 
managed to remove the collapsible raft, in- 
flating it after the enemy planes stopped 
circling overhead.” 

The crash of the plane had carried the 
dead pilot and radioman to the bottom, leav- 
ing Vorachek alone on the raft. 

As he rowed out of sight of the Jap-held 
New Ireland and New Britain Islands, the 
Marine found that his food stock consisted 
of six cans of water 
and six cans of 
dried meat. The rest 
of the food had 
been spoiled by be- 
ing soaked in salt 
water. 

“The current car- 
rying me _ south- 
ward, overturned my 
raft the first night. 
Luckily my supplies 
caught under a seat. 
I saved the tin cans 
to catch rain water. 
After several futile 
attempts, I gave up 
trying to catch fish 
from the schools that followed me constantly.” ° 

In the days which followed Corporal Vora- 
chek spent many hours unraveling pieces of 
cloth for diversion. Though he sighted 
numerous plane formations and patrols 
headed for raids on Rabaul, his raft was not 
spotted until much later. 

“To keep cool, during the heat of the day, 
I did considerable swimming alongside my 
raft. The shrapnel wound in my right leg 
which I’d got before we crashed didn’t bother 
me nearly as much as the burn I got from 
the blazing sun. 

On the ninth day he was lucky. He man- 
aged to catch a turtle, and by careful work 
with his penknife was able to get enough 
food out of it to last him for three days. 

“Even raw liver and the meat around the 
legs tasted plenty good,” he said. 

Ocean currents carried him down to Buka 
near the American beachhead, where he was 
able to see the Bougainville volcanoes. It was 
in this vicinity that a Marine fighter plane 
sighted the lonely voyager at mid-day on 
February 10. 

Following his rescue on the twelfth day 
by a flying boat, he spent a week recuperat- 
ing. “I ate on an almost non-stop basis”, 
he said, “to try to gain back that twenty-six 
pounds I had lost.” 

The Corporal, 19 years old, is a native of 
Garrison, N. D., and plans to spend a furlough 
there with his mother before going back to 
further adventures. 

SSgt. John T. Kirby, 


USMC Combat Correspondent 
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ARINES stationed on Midway 
M Island hated more than anything” 


else to see Friday roll around: 
was the day they ate a big breakfast and 
then toyed lightly with the dried out had- 
dock that inevitably made up the noon 
chow. To say the haddock was fit to eat 
was giving it a compliment. 

But one particular Friday in September, 
1943, a buzz of excitement went through the 
garrison. Something special was on the 
menu and “that civilian” had something to 
do with it. 

“That civilian” was Wilbert M. Chapman 
of the Foreign Economic Administration 
who had arrived some two weeks earlier. 
With two men who had been assigned to 
assist him, Chapman would shove off from 
Midway every morning in a motor whale- 
boat and return every night. Scuttlebutt 
had it that Chapman went fishing on these 
trips. But the idea of a man coming all the 
way to this lonely outpost to go fishing 
just didn’t seem to make sense. 

The mystery was ended when the men 
walked into the mess hall that noon. Chap- 
man had been fishing and the array of fresh 
seafood that greeted the men convinced 
them his luck had been plenty good. Instead 
of strange foreign varieties, the men were 
pleasantly surprised to discover fresh 
mackerel and mullet that tasted just like it 
used to back home in the States. 

Chapman's venture at Midway was one of 
the first in a series of experiments leading 
to the development of a Pacific fishery proj- 
ect that this year alone promises to provide 
25 million fresh fish meals for fighting men. 
Next year, the catch is expected to be con- 
siderably higher 

Much of the credit for initiation of the 
project goes to famous explorer Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd. As the senior 
member of a mission that inspected the 
South Pacific area in 1942, Admiral Byrd 
recommended on his return that local food 
resources, vegetable gardens as well as fish- 
eries be developed. Such a program would 
conserve precious ship space and improve 
the diets and morale of the men by giving 
them as much fresh food as possible. 

But it was dried out haddock that really 
turned the trick of translating the idea of a 
fresh fish supply into a reality. 

When the Navy asked the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration to help get the proj- 
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ect started, Reginald H. Fiedler, chief of 
FEA’s Marine Industries Section and an 
outstanding commercial fisheries expert, 
was assigned to the job. 

Starting out from Pearl Harbor in the 
fall of 1942, Fiedler made his way down 
through the Pacific islands trying to stir up 
interest in the project. He had no success. 

When he arrived in Australia in 1943 his 
luck changed. An Army colonel invited 
him to lunch. On the menu for that day 
was the inevitable dried out haddock. After 
a few forkfuls, the Colonel was in a recep- 
tive mood for any project which would re- 
place dried out haddock with fresh fish. 
He gave Fiedler the go sign. 

As it turned out, perhaps it was just as 
well that Fiedler got to Australia to put his 
plan in operation. The Director of the Aus- 
tralian Fishery Research Laboratory at 
Cronulla, Dr. Harold Thompson, and he 
were old friends. 

With the help of experts Dr. Thompson 
called in from his department Fiedler de- 
signed a unit fishing kit which could cope 
with all expected conditions. Light enough 
to be flown by plane, the kit was heavy 
enough to withstand constant use for a year 
or more. Varied enough to catch anything 
that swims, the tackle included was simple 
enough for inexperienced men to operate. 
Allin all the package took up 100 cubic feet, 
weighed 1100 pounds, and was complete 
down to bait, artificial though it was. The 
gear included seines, gill and trammel nets, 
handlines, fish and crayfish traps, hooks, 
sinkers, swivels, leaders, fish knives, gaff 
hooks, and mending gear. 


HE unit was especially designed so 

compactly that it could go right along 
with advancing forces and be put into oper- 
ation as soon as military conditions per- 
mitted. As one supply sergeant said. some- 
what later, after viewing the tackle at a 
base where it was in use: “Now all we have 
to do is toss a line off the Higgins boat 
and we can have fresh fish for our first 
chow on the beachhead.” 

Chapman's experiment at Midway, proved 
the kit to be all its designers had hoped 
for. In one seine haul alone the fishermen 
came up with 1200 pounds of mullet. Here 
is what he reported to Navy officials: 

“I arrived September 6 and departed 
September 24. The ‘‘ater part of my fish- 
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ing gear did not arrive until September 18. 
With a motor whaleboat and two assistants 
we were able to get in 10 days of fishing and 
in this time we delivered 2965 pounds of 
food fish. This was purely experimental 
fishing, and when we found that one type of 
gear was operating satisfactorily we aban- 
doned that and tried another. Since some of 
the types of gear sent out were not suitable 
to the locality a considerable part of the 
above time was wasted. In view of this I 
considered the venture successful—more 
successful than I would have anticipated 
any place along the West Coast of the 
United States. 

“May I point out that the poundage of 
fish delivered was in exces of the weight of 
myself and gear transported to Midway, 
and that the gear remaining, with the ad- 
dition of about 50 pounds, which I have or- 
dered, will serve that base for continual 
fishing for six months to a year. It is also 
interesting to note that at current Honolulu 


It was really dried out haddock 
Pacific project 


prices the value of the fish delivered during 
this period of experimental fishing was in 
excess of the cost of the gear, its and my 
transport from San Francisco to Midway, 
and my salary and expenses for that time.” 
With the kit having proved the presence 
of fish in large numbers, the next step was 
to expand operations to commercial propor- 
tions. New Caledonia was the place chosen. 
A 55-foot diesel powered trawler, the 
Crystal Star, captained by a weather-beaten 
old salt named James Shirley, was brought 
over from New Zealand, and outfitted. 
Shirley, with two other New Zealanders 
and a crew of natives, made up the com- 
plement of the first vessel in what’s become 
a rapidly growing front line fishing fleet. 
Arrangements were worked out for the 
craft to be operated under the Army Quar- 
termaster and operations were begun on No- 
vember 7, 1943. Between then and January 
3, 1944, the Crystal Star, in 34 days of actual 
fishing landed a catch of 46,686 pounds, 
most of it taken by the hand line method. 
The rest of the period was spent in work- 
ing on the vessel’s refrigerating system, 
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which the climate made essential. Brought 
over from New Zealand, the cooling system 
required considerable ingenuity for its in- 
stallation as it wasn’t regular ship’s gear. 
It cost the Quartermaster three cents a 
pound for fish landed by the Crystal Star 
compared to a local market price of between 
12 and 15 cents for the scant quantities 


that could be purchased. On its first 34 days - 


of operation the fishery project cut the 
garrison’s food bill by some $4600. 
| On later runs the catch of the vessel has 
been upped to an average of 12,000 pounds 
a week with a resulting saving to the armed 
forces of more than $1000 weekly. 

But that was just the beginning. As soon 
as the Crystal Star started to pay off, two 
other vessels, the Olga Star and the Jack 
Gamm, were ordered, outfitted with refrig- 
eration and put into operation. 

One vessel would center its operations 
around Tulagi, where the Marines made one 
of their first landings in the Solomons cam- 


because of sharpnel ‘wounds and fever, are 


enthusiastic over the project even though 
they’ve had to use considerable imagination, 
on occasion, to whip up recipes for some of 
the strange species that have been brought 
into their galleys. One mess even served 
what the cook proudly labeled his Mariner’s 
Platter—it consisted of lobster plus two 
kinds of fish. 

There’s one cook, though, who refuses 
to be converted. “Why the other day,” he 
said, “some replacement, fresh from the 
States, wanted to know where is the drawn 
butter to go with the lobster—can you tie 
that—drawn butter—on Guadalcanal. Now 
the first guy who comes along and asks 
where is the lemon or the tartar sauce is 
going to get run up.” 

Guadalcanal was sent 10 of the unit fish- 
ing kits and Chapman followed them there 
to put them in operation. Other jaunts have 
taken him to the Russels, New Georgia, 
Canton, Palmyra and Johnston Islands. 


that turned the trick of starting the South 


to provide twenty-five million fresh fish meals for fighting men 


paign. The other trawler would be based at 
Munda on New Georgia. 

Plans call for additional vessels, up to 
about 35, which will be put into operation 
as fast as they can be acquired, outfitted and 
manned. 

Averaging 12,000 pounds a week the three 
vessels now in operation produce enough 
fresh fish for 4,680,000 meals annually. At 
this rate each vessel commissioned pays for 
itself in less than one year. But that leaves 
out production of the unit fishing kits. 

While commercial scale operations were 
being developed in these areas, Chapman 
was carrying on his experimental fishing 
elsewhere in the South and Central Pacific. 

Not only has his job been to demonstrate 
methods of catching fish but it frequently 
has included giving lessons in fish cookery. 
In the files of the FEA in Washington is a 
hurried message from the South Pacific 
which reads, “Please Rush Fifty Copies of 
Pamphlet Wartime Fish Cookery.” 

On the whole, mess sergeants, according 
to Charles Gwin, a member of the FEA for- 
ward area party now back in the States 





Reporting on Chapman’s activities at 
the latter base, Vice Admiral Robert L. 
Ghormley, in command of the Fourteenth 
Naval District, wrote to the FEA: 

“The equipment which Mr. Chapman left 
on each of the islands in the Fourteenth 
Naval District is of great value to the armed 
forces and is contributing greatly to their 
welfare as well as their larder.” 

At Canton, Chapman brought the lend- 
lease program into action to get a fishery 
started. There were four fishermen on the 
island, native Gilbert islanders, and these 
were to make up the nucleus of the crew. 

Chapman, an impressive figure, standing 
six feet two inches and tipping the scales at 
200, and a fast talker as well, sold the Brit- 
ish resident on the idea of hiring the native 
fishermen as a reverse lend-lease deal, and 
put them to work. One day while fishing 
offshore in an open boat he encountered en- 
gine trouble and spent the day adrift and 
without water. Rescued that night Chap- 
man was too worn out by the broiling sun 
to continue fishing next day. So he sent the 
natives out alone. They returned with little 
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to show for their time spent. Chapman dis- 
covered that by sending an army sergeant 
or a Navy bosun’s mate along in charge, 
h improved considerably. 
outposts the “fish detail” 












tail and thought it 
m a chance to catch up on his 
rtunately, the commanding offi- 
e base had a sense of humor as well 









ect. Getting word 
tions, he said j.« 
“Lieutenant, I 
shermen and w 


tand you're quite a 
t to show the men how.” 
he lieutenant and went 








“and I will 
see that you get thee. care of.” 

When they came to the wharf, the CO 

d over the sergeant in charge and said: 

e lieutenant here is quite a fisherman 


and has heard about your project. He wants 


to help out. Get him a scaling knife and 
something to go to work on.” 

And then turning to the lieutenant, he 
said, “and when you get a hundred fish 
cleaned report back to me.” 


CHAPMAN is one of three FEA spe- 
cialists who are out in the Pacific for 
the purpose of training service men in fish- 
ing techniques. The others are Richard T. 
Smith and Harlan G. Cheyne. All three for- 
merly were engaged in scientific and com- 
mercial fishery work on the Pacific Coast. 
On the basis of records to date each kit 
will produce a minimum of 200,000 pounds 
of fresh fish annually and in some areas 
considerably more. The 40 units now in 
operation will produce this year, under the 
most adverse conditions, enough for 20 mil- 
lion meals. Added to the catch of the fishing 
vessels, total production will take care of 
25 million Fridays. 

Although the project is more than pay- 
ing its way now, in terms of better diet, 
saved ship space, the real dividend may not 
be reaped until the post-war period. 

At each station to which tackle is as- 
signed detailed records are kept—the 
weight, date and the species caught. This 
data will reveal the seasonal migrations of 
fish throughout the Pacific island areas— 
information which will be of dollars and 
cents value to American fishermen who 
may seek to develop commercial operations 
in the future. 

That fresh fish should be used to help 
wage war against Japan is perhaps poetic 
justice. For many years the Japs controlled 
what fishing there was in the South Pacific 
area, and there is no doubt that military 
data, along with seafood, was gathered. 

At some combat areas fresh fish made up 
as much as 85 per cent of the diet of the 
front line enemy troops. Frequently Ma- 
rines engaging the Japs have come on salt 
water pools in the jungle where fish caught 
behind the lines were kept alive until they 
were ready for use. 

While most of our service men are en- 
thused over the project to provide fresh 
seafood there is one Marine who can’t get 
excited about it. “These civilian methods 
of catching fish are OK, but any time I 
want some I can always get any around by 
tossing a grenade in the drink.” 
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Nobody rides a troop train 
for fun, but many Marines 


have had the experience, a 
great many others will get it 





The band plays shipping out music as this replacement battalion boards 
the troop train which will carry it from Camp Lejeune (New River), N. C., 


T'S SO long, Camp Lejeune, as the Nth Replacement 

Battalion ships out for a secret overseas destination where 
it will bring veteran fighting units up to full strength. When 
the order comes, the men assemble their gear automatically, 
say goodbye to New River buddies and girl friends and 
march off to the station. The band plays in their honor, and 
their step is proud, despite full transport packs and slung 
rifles. On the siding is the troop train which will carry them 
to a West Coast base. where they will stay only-a short 
while before embarking on transports. It’s the first ride on 
a troop train for most of the men. and some of them will 
get their first good look at the country they are fighting for. 
For once, they are sure of seats when they get aboard the 


Aboard the train, the men first square away their gear. Some of them 


ride in standard Pullmans like this, others in special troop sleepers 
vuepee ~~. ~ +. -~-- 
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to a West Coast base. By the time these pictures appear, the battalion 
will have joined veteran Marine fighting units at overseas destination 


cars, standard Pullmans and special troop sleepers. Stowing 
their gear overhead, they settle down for the long ride. Bore- 
dom won't set in until the second day, and they engage in 
varied pursuits to pass the time. Some of them start catching 
up on sack time they missed at Lejeune. Some write letters 
home. Some read books and magazines from the small libra- 
ries in each car. Some look out of the windows or shoot the 
breeze with their seatmates. Cards are broken out of packs, 
and poker sessions are soon in full swing, to continue until 
the trip is over. The train is in charge of a major, with an 
officer in each car and the usual quota of NCOs. Discipline 
is relaxed, and, except for police details and exercise when 
the train stops, the men are left much to themselves. 
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Books and magazines are provided in each car to help the troops pass 
_ the time during their long and sometimes tedious transcontinental tr- 
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Welcoming a change from boondocks routine, some of the men Chow in the diner, which is standard railroad fare and not Gi cooking, is always 
start to make up for lost sack time. This is daytime snooze a welcome event. These Marines are in fighting trim, and their appetites are hearty 


Much time is spent in writing to the sweethearts, parents and Route and schedule of the train are closely guarded secrets, but civilians gather 
wives whom men of this battalion won't see for a long time at every stop, some as curious spectators, others to give the men doughnuts, coffee 





NCOs handle paper work for the battalion, including muster rolls 
and the classification records to be used in overseas assignments 


This young mother trustingly hands her baby to one of the men 
who is a father. It'll be a long time before he can hold his lad again 
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Endless poker, card games help while away the hours as the train speeds west 
through state after state. Some of the men are kibitzers, some play solitaire 


What do replacements think about when 
they head for the Pacific combat area? 


‘Tals IS the first picture story of a Marine troop train. To get it, 

THE LEATHERNECK assigned one of its staff photographers 
to make the trip from Camp Lejeune to the West Coast with a re- 
placement battalion. The battalion cannot be identified for reasons of 
security, but it already has reached its overseas destination. Our 
photographer reports a mixed reaction on the part of the men toward 
their trip and all that it means. In typical Marine fashion, they get 
every possible ounce of humor out of the situation and take the in- 
conveniences as they come. There is plenty of gumbeating about every- 
thing. but most of the men say they are eager to get overseas. A few 
are openly concerned about their chances of survival, and there is 
more than a little sadness at the prospect of leaving homes, families 
and friends to fight in a far-off, unknown place. But they have all 
been toughened in the same hard school, and their attitudes are those 
of trained fighting men who know that they are as good as the best. 
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Much of the trip is spent in this position, especially when the train stops for 
water and coal or a checkup of rolling gear. Girls are the chief attraction ® 
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Hospital corpsmen set up sick bay in one of the cars, take care of the cinders in eyes, Few of the men have lost boyish curiosity about trains 
sprains, bellyaches and other minor ailments that are bound to crop out during the trip and most of them get around to visit the engineer's cab 


4% 
The train rolls through the Rockies as these men while away one evening guitar. Their spirits are high as they head for the greatest adventure 
with a jam session, singing and beating time to the music of the porter's of their lives, sharing the close fellowship of men who fight together 
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More time is spent on weapons and gear as the trip nears its end and Arriving at a Marine camp on the West Coast, the men unload and get 
the inevitable inspection. However, it's more than a routine task now ready for a few final days of activity before they ship out overseas 
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Where that shell will fall depends upon the skilled direction of a forward observer, stationed 
a few hundred yards ahead in the dense jungle, who has sent back cryptic instructions to the gunner 


Captured Japanese field glass was put to good use by forward observer and communications 
man on this ridge so that artillery fire would be better directed against Japs—not Marines 
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by SSgt James E. Hague 


USMC Combat Correspondent 


artillerymen bus- 
ap -Stations. From 
then until Rse fir work with the 
impersonal exactness of % Mable. The 
chief of section stands at thé’ & of the 
pit as the ammunition men stack the shells. 
A command comes over his earphones. 
Obeying his commands, the gunners sight 
the piece. Even as the howitzer is aimed, 
the loaders slap the shell into the breech 
the block closes with a well-oiled click. 
mber one ready!” the sergeant says, 
is right hand. 

mand comes, “Fire!” His hand 
e howitzer speaks, “On the 
e can make out a blur as 
on its trajectory. That 
shell is finishe siness for the men in the 
pit. They are worrted about the next round. 
And the next. They don’t know exactly 
where that first shell is going. They have 
only the vaguest knowledge of what it 
hopes to hit, “enemy bivouac area,” “enemy 

machine gun nest,” “enemy barge.” 

To one man, however, that pointed pack- 
age of high explosive screaming toward him 
with almost the speed of sound is an in- 
tensely personal problem. That man is the 
artillery forward observer. Will the round, 
sent on its way by a combination of trigo- 
nometry, metereology, brajns and muscle 
hit the enemy? Or will it fall short and hit 
our own men? Those questions are repeated 
thousands of times during a campaign. The 
answers are largely up to the forward 
observer. 


I, 


"THE counter-bridgehead had to be 

liquidated. 

The fighting on the left flank had been 
going on for several hours. Our first week 
on Bougainville was nearly over and the 
Japs were trying their first counter-attack. 
Second Lieutenant Ben Read, the artillery 
mouthpiece in the sector that day, led his 
“f.o” team to a spot about forty yards from 
the beach. The fighting was sharpest there. 
The wiremen cursed their eighty-four- 
pound drums more than they cursed the 
Japs. As they reached the fringe of the 
fight, Read spoke to an infantryman 
sprawled on the spongy ground. 

“Where's your company CP? Where's 
Warner?” 

“He’s up ahead a little way,” the man 
said. “You'd better watch your step.” 

Captain Warner told Read he was glad 
to see him and cautioned him that a Jar. 
machine gunner was making things ut 
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Eyes of an artillery battery is a 
F. O. who must guide the range of 


fire with a mathematical precision 


pleasant by raking a patch of jungle a few 
yards away. 

“I can’t observe from here,” said Read, 
looking at his mosaic. “If I get to the beach, 
I think I can do you some good. We fired 
a concentration on a point there yesterday.” 

Between Read and the beach forty yards 
away was that jungle space covered by the 
Jap machine gun. A few whispered words 
and the two officers decided Read had to 
make a run for it. Before he started, War- 
ner lobbed grenades and one of our machine 
guns opened up on the interfering Jap. 
Warner and Read hoped that Warner's 
grenades, machine gun and eloquent Jap- 
anese cursing would keep the Jap diverted 
long enough for Read to make it. As Read 
ran to the beach, his scout sergeant tight- 
ened the last wire into the field telephone 
and told the fire direction center to put a 
round into the bay left of the concentration 
fired the day before. 


READ got to the beach just as the shell 

landed in the bay and a geyser foamed 

up. Back he ran across the unpleasant place 

and picked up the telephone. “I’m putting 

them into the jungle,” Read told Warner. 

“Tell your men to get their heads down 
and for God's sake to keep them down.” 

It is the forward observer's job simply to 
see or sense where the rounds hit. He 
orders a round fired a certain number of 
yards beyond or below, to the right or left 
of the known concentration point. The 
computers at the fire direction center trans- 
late this into a sight reading, figures for 
a quadrant. 

The observer sees or senses the new hit 
in relation to the target and gives the 
further necessary changes. This process is 
repeated until the observer decides the 
rounds are on or bracketing the target. 
Then this data is applied to sufficient guns 
to bring enough firepower to bear on the 
point of resistance. 

As the adjusting rounds made their 
warm sound over Read's head, the infan- 
trymen first winced and then relaxed as 
the shells splattered in the jungle beyond 
our lines. 

“Too far away,” complained Warner. 
“You'll have to get ‘em in closer to do any 
good, Read.” 

There were no rents in the curtain of 
the jungle in front of Read so he decided 
to go to the beach for another look. Once 
more he crossed and returned. Now the 
shells sounded better to Warner, but. he 
wanted them even closer. Read thought 
they were close enough; to shave down the 
skimpy safety margin in front of our lines 
would invite disaster. So he gave the order 
which ended the experimenting and got 
the guns down to business: 

“Range correct. Deflection correct. Fire 
for effect.” 

After another bombardment the next 
day, the infantry moved into Read's target 
area. The shells had scooped out holes all 
along the front biting into the jungle along 


a path 100 yards deep. The counter-bridgigs 


head was an untidy morgue by then. 
II. 
First Lieutenants Bob Rennie and Bob 
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Tolles were accustomed to the fire of 105’s 
and 75's. On 29 November, 1943, their target 
was out of range of our howitzers. The 
only artillery which could do them any 
good were 155 mm rifles at Torokina aid 
the five-inch guns on a destroyer lying off 
Mavavia. 

They had accompanied a large raiding 
force that morning to Mavavia, 20,000 yards 
(as a shell flies) from the Torokina perime- 
ter. The Japs may not have known we were 
coming that day. But they were ready for 
us. Rennie and Tolles landed down the 
beach from the main force. In the half- 
light of dawn they scampered along the 
beach to rejoin the infantrymen. Hasty de- 
fenses had been set up and fire crackled all 
along the hem. As Read had done weeks 
before, Rennie and Tolles lent most of the 
teams to the hard-pressed infantry, keep- 
ing only three men by their side. 

As the day lightened, our 
darkened. 

Our forces couldn't dent the Jap lines 
and by noon ammunition wasn’t too plenti- 
ful. It was essential that Rennie and Tolles 
frame the little front with artillery fire. 
Just at the right time, the radio crackled 
into life. The antenna danced as a mortar 
shell landed near the artillerymen. The 
radio operators ignored the danger and 
cranked the generator so Tolles could con- 
tact the guns: 

“Tolles to Henry. How do you receive 
me? Over.” 

“We receive you loud and clear. How 
do you receive us? Give me a long test 
count. Over.” 

The radio preliminaries finished, Tolles 
asked for a round over at his left. He and 
Rennie agreed on the location of the hit 
and brought the fire closer, fully aware 
that the guns they were using fired a shell 
which could kill a man (friend or foe) 
at 200 yards. 

At Mavavia, the Japs were defending a 
line which pointed roughly toward the 
155's. For two hours, the observers kept 
the big shells into the target area. The Jap 
fire quieted and the landing craft anxious 
to evacuate our forces, moved toward the 
beach. But the Japs were far from through. 
Mortar shells plopped all around the boats 
and the boats were forced back. Rennie and 
Tolles and all the men on that fire-peppered 
beach wondered if the departure of the 
boats sealed their fate. It was mid-after- 
noon then and our small arms ammunition 
was nearly exhausted. But we had more 
big stuff. A destroyer had arrived and was 
ready to add its five-inchers to the “long 
toms” at Torokina. These two young Ma- 
rines, Tolles and Rennie, controlled all the 
real firepower left to our forces. 


outlook 


66 E WERE low on small arms am- 
munition,” Tolles said. “Maybe 
that big stuff pounding in kept the Japs 
down. We certainly put enough in there 
and we brought it awfully close. The oper- 
ations officer must have thought we were 
crazy, putting them so close. We had to. 
Strays might have killed a few men. With- 
out that close-in fire, we might all have 
been lost.” 
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Two transplanted tree trunks and a bent-over 
palm tree supported F. O. post on Guadalcanal 


Observation tower for forward observer of 
four-gun 155-mm battery on Cape Gloucester 
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Pract proved stranger than fiction 
when grizzled old Karl Hahn told 

his story after greeting Marine forces 
during their occupation of Likiep 


atoll in the Marshalls. 


Born in Germany, he emigrated to 
the United States while a boy and be- 
came an American citizen. In his early 
twenties, the urge to roam prompted 
him to ship on a west-bound Pacific 
trading schooner. During a storm, his 
craft piled up on a reef at Likiep. 

“1, scepped out on the coral and 
bed around. He liked the blue 
ters and the green palms, the cool, 
clean simplicity of the life he en- 
countered. In fact he liked everything 
that he saw so much "he decided to 
make his home there for a time. That 
was about 1890 as near as this old 
man of the atolls remembers. He was 
78 years old on his last birthday and 







he still is at Likiep. 


on Likiep. 


Long ago he married the high na- 
tive chief's daughter, became owner 
of a cocoanut plantation, and after his 
fashion, prospered. If there are few 
modern luxuries -on Likiep, there are 
at least the peaceful comforts of a 
Shangri-La and none of the complica- 
tions prevalent in more civilized sur- 


roundings. 


Two world wars have had practi- 
cally no effect on Karl Hahn. The 
Japanese recognized the wisdom of 
getting along with him when they 
took over the Marshalls more than a 
quarter of a century ago. They had no 
base on Likiep, but made périodic in- 
spections of the atoll and found no 


fault with Hahn. 


But Hahn felt all along that the 
Japanese occupation of the Marshalls 
was temporary. Months ago he told 
his native friends that some day Amer- 
ican forces would disembark at Likiep 
and that the Japs would be unable 


to stop them. 


He lived to see his prediction come 
true and stood proudly erect, for all 
his years, when the Stars and Stripes 
was strung up on one of his cocoanut 


trees. 


SSGT. DICK. GORDON 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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Hahn returned to his native Ger- 
many in 1914, but managed to get out 
before the first World War involved 
him. On the return trip he stopped 
over briefly in the United States and 
then headed back to the Marshalls. 
Since then he has made infrequent 
visits—“holidays” he calls them—to 
Japan, but has spent most of his days 


FIRE MISSION (continued) 

Their fire was so effective that by night- 
fall, the landing craft dared another ap- 
proach. No enemy mortar fire kept them 
from the beach. First the wounded were 
taken off. And then the infantrymen left, 
their. departure made possible by the bar- 
rier of fire erected by Tolles and Rennie. 
It was nearly seven o'clock and the beach 
was almost empty before the artillerymen 
could leave because, when they left, the 
frame of safety left with them. For hours, 
the artillery they had used as a living thing 
had kept the balance 
of power on our side. 
They finally broke 
down the radio and 
closed shop. Their 
fire had guaranteed 
the safety of the 
withdrawal. 


IIT. 


On another day. 
one of the fights 
along the Piva River 
broke out in a tiny 
grove of coconut 
trees. Within half an 
hour, the infantry- 
men had pushed the 
Japs back into the 
jungle fringing the 
grove. Those rows of 
coconut trees, visible 
on the beachhead 
mosaic, made the be- 
ginning of Lieut. 
Rennie’s job that day 
a good deal easier. 

After Rennie re- 
ported his general po- 
Sition (specifically he was clutching his 
telephone behind a banyan root), the oper- 
ations officer told him, “O. K. We'll put a 
round about 500 yards in front of you.” 

The jungle muffled the explosion to a 
thud. “Bring it down 200 yards,” Rennie 
said into the telephone. An infantry major 
a few yards off nodded approval. Another 
shell whistled above. This time the sound 
was closer. Not so close nor so frightening 
as the clatter of the small weapons on the 
fluid front about fifty yards away. 

“Another hundred down and you'd better 
bring it right 100 yards.” The new shell 
arched above the green canopy. Rennie 
said, “That seemed all right in deflection. 
What do you think, major?” 

The major agreed and Rennie said: 

“Down one hundred. Deflection correct.” 

A whistle. Then a wham. Now caution 
crept into the commands. “Down fifty. De- 








One of artillery's jobs is to silence Jap 
artillery or mortars aimed at the infantry major. “Cease fire. 


flection correct.” The whistle of this one, 
like a great gimlet, bored in for frightening 
seconds until it shattered the jungle in 
front, still exploding beyond sight but cer- 
tainly not beyond hearing. 

“How was that?” Rennie asked. He 
wasn’t too sure where the fighting actually 
was taking place. No one was, for that mat- 
ter, but the men who were out there doing 
it. “Pass the word,” said the major. “Have 
the men up at the front tell us just how 
those shells are going now.” 


A tired Marine 
came back. “If you 
come down about an- 
other twenty-five 
yards, you'll be right 
on those lousy Japs,” 
he told Rennie. If the 
shells were that close, 
another twenty-five 
yards down might be 
murder to our troops. 

“Fire for effect,” 
said Rennie. 

The a Capella notes 
on the gun choir came 
through the air. A 
moment later the 
shells exploded along 
the ragged front. 
Shrieks, in the inter- 
national language of 
agony, filled § the 
empty spaces. of 
sound the shelling 
had sieft. Rennie 
blanched. So did the 


Cease fire.” It was a 
bad moment for a forward observer. He’d 
brought the fire too close. Had the inevita- 
ble dispersion of the rounds bracketed not 
only the Japanese but also the Marines? 
A captain came up. 

“What in hell's the matter with the ar- 
tillery? Why'd you cease firing?” 

Rennie said he'd given “cease fire because 
weren't we hitting our own men?” 

“Like hell you are,” the captain said, 
‘Those are the Japs screaming. Make ‘em 
scream some more—-plenty more. My men 
like to hear it.” 

Once more the concert of Marine artil- 
lery was resumed. This time the pitch was 
higher. Rennie’s tight face softened into a 
smile. For the time being, at least, his 
worries of where our shells were landing 
were over. He could relax and he wiped 
the sweat from his forehead. 
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“God de Grace", a 105 on Cape Gloucester, heaves another round toward the enemy. A forward 
observer has anxious moments when fighting is close and the range seems on his own infantry 
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UNNERY SERGEANT MICHAEL 
McGOWAN stretched his lean six- 
foot frame and settled into the over- 

stuffed chair in the NCO club. 

“The trouble,” he began casually, “with 
young NCO’s these days is that they're 
too eager. The way to get along is to relax. 
Never volunteer, that’s my motto, not for 
anything. Now take me, for instance. I’ve 
never stuck my neck out for a thing—and 
I've got five stripes on my arm. But you 
new boots, you stick your neck out and 
wind up as corporals—none of that—” A 
runner was tapping him on the shoulder. 
“The old man wants you in his office, on 
the double, sergeant.” 

As the veteran strode off, Sgt. Barton 
grinned at the others. “Until a man’s got 
two hitches in he’s still a boot to Mike.” 

When Mike knocked at the CO’s door 
he was given a “come in, sergeant, and at 
ease.” 

Big Mike relaxed rather 
awkwardly when he saw a sec- 
ond officer, a major, seated be- 
side the Colonel's desk. His 
years of training hadn't erased 
the uneasiness he felt when 
there was more than one of- 
ficer present. 

“Mike, we need your help,” 
the old man began. “We want 
you to pick a man to do a 
special job. It cails for some- 
one who's reliable and who 
doesn't care about a little 
danger. 

“Now you know the men— 
who would be a good man for 
a job like that? He has to be able to keep 
his mouth shut and his ears open. It’s a very 
important job and it means a lot to all of 
us that it be handled right.” 

Mike grinned and said, “Only one man, 
sir. I would pick McGowan.” 

The colonel and the major exchanged 
glances. The major nodded imperceptibly 
and the colonel turned to Mike. 

“Yes, I believe you are the man. Sit down 
—here’s the assignment. The Major will 
tell you about it.” 

Mike didn't sit down. He was intent on 
absorbing every detail. 

“It seems we have discovered a leak 
in information—military information. We 
got a lead on a corporal who has been fur- 
nishing the dope to contacts in San Diego.” 

So the major was intelligence, Mike said 
to himself. 

“He's a new man,” the major was saying. 
“and we figure he was smuggled in. That's 
all we know except that he made arrange- 
ments to meet these agents in different 
places. Your job will be to take over one 
of these plans, and fill in for this fellow. 

“We will pick one of the contacts he 
didn’t use, and you will follow it up. The 
idea is that this way we hope to get the 
ringleader. Understand, these men you will 
be dealing with are no fools. This could be 
a trap. Is it worth a try?” 

“A try. sir? It’s a go.” 

On “D” day Mike hit the beach .and 
waited outside the base for the bus. He 
felt a little naked without the hash marks 
and his arms were lighter with only cor- 























He looked into a pair of 
dark questioning eyes. It 
was one of the two men 


porals stripes on each sleeve. The sentry 
had looked mildly curious at the gate, but 
so far he hadn't run into anyone he knew. 

At eight-thirty he was to make his ap- 
pearance in Herm’s Place, a little spot in 
the eastern section of town. He was to 
wear the special color code of ribbons In- 
telligence had provided. His contact was 
to wear a blue pocket handkerchief. 

Herm’s Place turned out to be a quiet 
little spot, with venetian blinds, and a 
genial bar tender. Mike dawdled his double 
whiskey and waited. 


HE SAW the two men pause in the 
doorway before they came in and 
sat down in a booth. 

A few minutes later a friendly hand 
tapped him on the shoulder. “Drink, Ma- 
rine?” He looked into a pair of dark ques- 
tioning eyes. It was one of the two men 
Mike had noticed. He turned fully so that 
the man could see his ribbons. “Sure, 
thanks.” Before the man sat down he re- 
moved his topcoat. A blue handkerchief 
was there. 

“Anything new?” 

Mike looked him over carefully, then 
nodded, “Plenty. Let's get out of here. We 
can talk better someplace else can’t we?” 

The second man joined them on the way 
out and as they reached the door, a voice, 
friendly and familiar rang out, “Hey, Mike, 
going to high-hat us?” 

He looked full into the face of Sgt. 
Barton. 

“Hell, no Bart, just didn’t see you. I 


. thing. Take me for instance. . . 


guess I was absorbed in our conversation.” 

“Yes,” the little man filled in. We're 
strangers here. The corporal offered to 
show us the town.” ; 

“Oh, yeah. Well, see you later Mike.” 
And Mike damned Bart forever as he 
walked out of the bar. Close shave that was. 

They climbed into the sedan, three in 
the spacious front seat. Then Mike felt 
hard objects pressed into his ribs on either 
side. “Don't move”, was the terse order. 
“You made a mistake my friend. Your game 
is up. 

Mike felt sweat beginning to trickle 
down between his shoulder blades. Sud- 
denly lightning struck his head, and things 
went black... . 


"THE talking seemed hollow and dis- 
tant at first, but gradually Mike's eyes 
focussed on the thin, immaculate man be- 
fore him. “So nice to see you awake,” he 
said, “but let me introduce myself. I am 
Max Rhein, and your name is—? No mat- 
ter, you will be quite ready to talk to me 
in a few minutes, I think. For your in- 
formation, what you say will be sent di- 
rectly from here to a Japanese submarine 
lying off the coast. Proceed please. .. . 
You don’t understand? Fritz, the blow 
torch, then take off his shoes. Really a very 
effective method” the Jap agent explained. 
As the enemy agent talked Mike slowly 
gained alertness. He was tied to a chair 
in the center of the room, and the three 
men stood around him. Now they were mak- 
ing ready their persuasive hotfoot. f 
“By the way, for your information, Fritz 
and John here were waiting for you to say, 
‘Not a dead fish in sight.” If we weren't 
going to kill you it would pay you to be 
more thorough the next time you go out 
looking for trouble. So? Now let’s get on 
with our little talk.” 

As the blow torch came closer Mike 
gritted his teeth. White fire leaped the 
length of his leg. The blow torch backed 
off. “Warm"? asked Rhein, and the torch 
approached again. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. 
“Who's there,” called Rhein. 

“Insured letter”, a voice said. Max walked 
to the door slowly, poised and unruffled. 
He unlocked the door, and opened it a 
hair's width. 

In a second the crack was a volcano 
spewing swinging Marines, with Sgt. Bar- 
ton carrying the insured letter directly to 
the point of Rhein’s chin. It was over in a 
few seconds. 

“It’s a good thing that guy called you 
“corporal” back there in Herm’s, I never 
would have thought about it, if hé hadn't 
mentioned it. But anytime you go around 
without your stripes and hashmarks I 
figure something must be up and that you 
might want some help. We gathered Gy- 
renes all the way to L. A. It was easy to 
follow that car. Too bad there weren't 
more of these guys, huh?” Regretfully, 
Sgt. Barton looked down at the three still 
agents. ... 

“Yeah,” Mike was saying. “Now it’s like 
I was telling you. Never volunteer for any- 
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Different types of planes frequently have different bases. Thus they and the PBJ's are sweeping down center. The dive bombers already have 
have to hold a rendezvous at a point somewhere between their begun to drop down as the target area, a Jap airfield, looms up on 
bases and the target area. In this illustration, the fighters can be the horizon. The PBJ's may wreak their devastation from only a few 
seen coming in from the left, the SB2c dive bombers from the right, hundred feet. The pursuit planes will ward off the enemy fighters 





cargoes from a vantage point of 30,000 feet or even 
higher. The Marine bomber in the Pacific often al- ' 
most touches the tree tops. It puts the plane and crew within i 
range of every enemy missile, but that’s the Marine airman’s 
job. A pillbox on an atoll is a smaller item than Berlin. | 





M <x OF the bombers over Germany discharge their 






















The Marine Corps has done its share of development of 
combat aviation—a high proportion of Marines gave up their 
lives during the early stages. Aviation generally owes a 
debt to the Corps for its pioneering work over tropic jungles. 
The origin of dive bombing generally is credited to a Marine 
—Colonel Lawson H. M. Sanderson. 

Keeping pace with aviation battle tactics has been the 





development of the bomb. There is now a bomb for every 
purpose. Improvements are made almost daily. The devasta- | 
tion potentialities of a bomb almost defies imagination. A 
2000 pound bomb, at the inception of its explosion, may have 
the incredible crushing power of a 7000-mile per hour wind ‘ 
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Newest fragmentation bombs are so constructed and so loaded that 
they will break apart and spread death evenly in all directions 
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The general purpose or demolition bomb, often like the one gg BI a 
diagramed here, has a tail fuse as well as a fuse in the nose. ; _— . : 

The wire connecting the fuse is a safety device that is used The incendiary bomb is generally a thermite-filled magnesium 

to prevent premature explosion. The casing's thickness varies alloy tube which can reach a temperature of 5000 degrees F. 
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It's the job of the Marine bomber to soften 
up the enemy and to pave way for ground 
units to follow through and take objective 


—a typhoon or tornado does only 150. 

There are three main types of bombs; the general purpose 
(or demolition), the fragmentation and the chemical. Each 
has a number of variations. 

If a great, far-reaching explosion is desired, a thin casing 
bomb with a maximum of explosive content is used. If a 
reinforced blockhouse is attacked, a bomb with an excep- 
tional thick hide is used because the bomb has to crash 
through the roof before it explodes, if a maximum of 
damage is to be obtained. Some of the armor-piercing bombs, 
used in going after thick-plated battleships, are mostly cas- 
ings. A near miss with a high explosive bomb, ripping the 
ship’s seams under water, often does more damage than a 
direct hit. 

A bomb does not explode readily. The thing causing the 
bomb to go off is the fuse. Marines use the most intricate 
fuses in the world. The motive is safety. The bombs have 
to withstand rough landings. The thing that keeps the bomb 
from going off at the wrong time is the fuse. As a rule the 
Japs do not take nearly as much pains with their fusés, show- 
ing a singular indifference to the personal welfare of their 
flyers. 

"leon after the bomb is released, it may not always be de- 
sirable for the explosion to occur on contact—the plane may 
need time to get away from the explosion or a better effect 
might be achieved if the explosion occurred in the future. 
The delay usually is accomplished by increasing the time 
it takes the ignition in the fuse to reach the main explosive 
—slow-burning powder, clock-work mechanism or chemicals 
are used to do this. The bombs explosion also may be delayed 
by the attachment of a parachute which causes the bomb 
to descend more slowly. This permits the low-flying plane to 
escape any possible damage from the concussion. 

The explosive content of bombs generally is TNT or amatol 
or a combination of both of these. 




















A bomb falls in a forward arc. The nearer to the earth it is 
released, the more perpendicular is its path. The dive-bomber's 
missile falls straighter than the bombs from level-flying planes 


A 2000-pound bomb will demolish everything within a radius of 120 feet. 
It will ruin beyond repair everything within a radius of 130 feet more, 
and leave uninhabitable everything for at least 300 feet beyond that. The 
damage may be greater depending on the nature of the target, hardly less 
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A bomb has a double-action effect. The concussion of the exploding bomb 
tears apart everything in its path. Then a terrific suction follows. A house 
may withstand the first action only to fall apart from the second's force 


Three ways to ruin a ship: A TBF lays down a torpedo (top); another 
billiards" a bomb into the ship's side (center); deliberate near-misses 
shown frontally and from the air rip into the belly of the ship (bottom) 














On target! The big moment. Air Marines are over a Jap-held airfield. 
In the foreground a PBJ is climbing after discharging its cargo. The 
airstrip is being devastated with demolition and fragmentation bombs. the prize fighter, the 
Each bomb has a specific job, a particular 


building, pillbox, anti- 
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aircraft gun, or a particular portion of the airstrip. Reconnaissance 
planes have supplied the information necessary for the attack. Like 
Marine flyer uses surprise and deception to 
nettle the enemy. He also employs feints and tricky aerial maneuvers 





A particularly ingenious and vicious 
variation of the demolition bomb is the 
daisy-cutter. It has a rod on the end of its 
nose and explodes when this rod touches 
the earth. This causes the bomb to go off 
somewhere above the ground. With none 
of the bomb’s force lost below the earth's 
surface, the full fury is felt above the 
ground and everything in its radius is 
leveled off as if a mighty scythe had 
swept by 

The fragmentation bomb is, in many re- 
spects, the hand grenade multiplied many 
times. Like the hand grenade the fragmen- 
tation bomb has an outer metal casing and 
an inner load of high explosive. This bomb 
ranges in size from a few pounds to several 
hundred pounds 

The chemical bomb most familiar is the 
incendiary. One of the incendaries coming 
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into more common use is the oil bomb. This 
missile is considered more efficient than 
thermite filled bombs because it burns 
longer and throws its flaming particles fur- 
ther. But there are other kinds—the bomb 
which sets off a smoke screen, the bomb 
which creates flares, and the heinous gas 
bomb (we won't use this one unless the 
enemy does first). 

To discharge these various bombs, Ma- 
rines use five main types of plane: the 
SB2c, the TBF, which is used both for 
unleashing torpedoes into the sea or land 
bombing and the PBJ, the low-level bomber 
which sometimes does its deadly work only 
300 feet above the ground, and the speedy 
little Corsair and Hellcat fighters whose 
job it is to protect the bombers. 

The SB2c or Helldiver, is speedier and 
more maneuverable than the SBD, the old 


Dauntless Diver. It is manned by a two- 
man crew, the pilot and radio-gunner. 

The TBF, or Grumman Avenger, goes in 
for skip bombing, which means aiming at 
a spot in the water from which the bombs 
will bounce into the side of the ship. The 
TBF will come in so low sometimes that 
its wings become sprayed by the ocean. It 
carries a three-man crew, pilot, turret gun- 
ner and radio operator. 

The PBJ (the Army’s Billy Mitchell) 
has a crew of from six to eight men and is 
a plenty fast ship. 

The dive bomber, which will sometimes 
dip down as low as 700 feet from the 
ground, usually is sent after objects that 
are the most wanted out of the way or 
which have defied previous bombing efforts, 
since the dive bomber generally does the 
most accurate work. 
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The development of the bomb has paralleled the perfection of 
the many types of planes used in bombing enemy strongholds 
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Propeller of fuse (A) protecting firing pin spins in downward - flight, unscrewing itself and 
exposing firing pin (B). Landing jams pin into primer (C). This causes booster to ignite carrying 
ignition to principal charge. For delayed action, setting pin (D) is pushed in, preventing main 
firing pin from striking primer; secondary pin (E) hits delay charge (F) which burns before primer is lit 
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Purpose of the incendiary bomb is to start 
fires. The flaming thermite is capable of 
causing a temperature of 5000 degrees F. 
The magnesium alloy tube burns for minutes 
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The business of the general purpose bomb is 
to demolish. It comes in sizes small as 100 
pounds; a 2000 pounder being a block buster. 


Its general makeup varies with its mission 





The fragmentation bomb often is used in an 
attack on enemy runways. The deadly pieces 
of the bomb will lay low the ground crews 
and ventilate enemy planes. Its size varies 


A thick casing features the armor-piercing 
bomb. Its job is to burrow itself into the 
protecting metal of the battleship and then 
to explode, blasting the armor into shreds 


Latest submarine nemesis is a hydrostatic- 
fused bomb. Set to explode by underwater 


pressure, ‘it serves the 


urpose of the thin- 
cased highly powered TNT 


epth charge bomb 
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Only one in 100 Marines in combat 
has no definite plan for what he 
wants to do when the fighting is over 
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9 8% OF the older men plan to go back 
O to the jobs they left in civilian 
life when they came into the Marine Corps 
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95% WANT a job immediately after 
O donning civilian garb. And they 
know definitely what kind of employment they want 
? 
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 f 5% ° OF the young married fellows prefer 
O + study in hopes of getting 
a job better ow the one they left behind 
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65% DO not plan to remain in the 
O specialized work they now are doing 


in the Marine Corps, will change to new fields 
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HOWEVER, say they like their 
present occupation and intend to 
35 in fe same field if jobs are available 
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5% DOING the same type of work now 
O they did before the war want to 


change to something else afterwerd if possible 
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Yoda 


by Sgt. Francis H. Barr 


USMC Combat Correspondent 


said, when we asked him about the post-war world, “and 
so have most of the other guys.” 

The young corporal, single, with three years of high school 
before joining the Corps, was one of the first men we talked to in 
an attempt to discover what plans Marines out in combat areas 
have for their personal post-war world. 


“ONaia I have plans for the future,” Corporal Don Ryan 


Ryan, we discovered, as we went about the business of inter- 
viewing a cross section of more than 200 Marines at a Pacific 
base, was representative of ninety-nine per cent of the men—only 
one in a hundred had no definite plans for the post-war world. 


After interviewing more than 200 men we learned that twenty 
per cent of the young men want to continue their education after 
the war; that more than ninety per cent of the single men have 
visions of getting marricd and living with their families in homes 
of their own; that none of the men are interested particularly 
whether the government will give them $200 or $300 mustering 
out pay. Ninety-five per cent of the men want a job immediately 
after returning to civilian life. And they know what kind of 
job they want, when finally they return State-side. 


YOUNG MARRIED MEN 


Typical of seventy-five per 
cent of the young married men 
is Sergeant James N. Holly of 
Houston, Texas. A father and 
twenty-two years old, Holly 
would prefer studying for a 
job different from the one he 
formerly had in civiliar life. 
But because of family ties he 
doesn't think it will be pos- 
sible for him to change jobs. 
Formerly a lithographer with 
a Houston printing firm, Holly 
has been doing that same kind 
of work in the Marine Corps. 
However, he would rather be- 
come a commercial artist if he 
had the choice. 





JAMES HOLLY 


Texan who prefers to study 


Also numbered among this seventy-five per cent is Corporal 
Allen J. Verdine, Jr. This young father, he’s twenty-one, would 
prefer going to school to prepare for a job better than the one 
he held in civilian life. But he thinks that obligations will put 
him back to his old position of clerking in a bank. Right now he’s 
doing duty as an orderly for a general. 


OLDER MEN WHO LEFT JOBS 


Among the older men who left established jobs to join the 
Corps, some ninety-eight per cent are planning to go back to 
them. Take Platoon Sergeant Roger T. Easely of Nicholasville, 
Ky., for example. Easely, now thirty-four, worked for nine years 
as a bus tire inspector for the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
in the highway transportation department in Lexington. He says 
that job will suit him fine when the war has been won and he 
returns once again to civilian life. 
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The combat corpsman wants to be an undertaker, the 
infantryman will operate dude ranch, the photographer 
will turn to mining gold, the baker will be state cop, 
and the former sawmill hand will run a beauty shop 


First Lieutenant George F. 
DeFalco, twenty-eight years 
old, of Worcester, Mass., plans 
to rejoin his father in ready- 
mixed concrete business as 
soon as he gets back home. 


Before the war, Staff Ser- 
geant James F. Brandin, thir- 
ty-six years old, had a slate 
roofing company of his own in 
New Orleans. He closed it in 
order to enlist but plans to 
open shop again when the war 
comes to its conclusion. 





ROGER T. EASELY 
Likes inspecting tires 


MEN IN SPECIALIZED WORK 


Sixty-five per cent of the men in s»ecialized military work do 
not plan to continue in that type ot occupation after the war. 
But some thirty-five per cent of the Marines who are specialists 
say that they like their present type of work well enough to stick 
to it when hostilities have ceased. 


Corporal Robert S. White, twenty-nine, of Salem, Oregon, 
used to be a member of the Oregon State Police. He's the only 
one of the seventeen MP's interviewed who plans to be a law en- 
forcement officer any longer than necessary. When he gets back 
home to Oregon, White wants to be a game warden. 


An MP officer, First Lieutenant Joe D. Jamison, twenty-five, 
of Clarksville, Texas, who left the University of Georgia gridiron 
to enlist, wants to be a football coach. 


Another MP, a former campaign speechmaker for the governor 
of Massachusetts, Second Lieutenant John J. Murphy, twenty- 
seven, of Norwood, plans to remain in politics and run for public 
office. He hopes that none of his servicemen constituents will 
know he was an MP during the war or he might lose votes. 


Pharmacist Mate First Class Leroy F. Copp, twenty-six, of 
Summit, Ill., was an assistant mortician. He now tries to keep 
men alive but plans to return to his former profession. 


Another Corpsman serving with the Marines, Pharmacist 
Mate Second Class Donald V. Domek, twenty-three, of Hancock, 
Minn., a student of pharmacy at South Dakota University before 
the war, is returning to the States to take a pre-medical course 
at Notre Dame University under the Navy V-12 program. 


A machinist turned corpsman, Pharmacist Mate First Class 
George L. Cole, thirty-three, of Detroit, Mich., wants to be a 


funeral director. He thinks business will be steadier in this line. 


A dentist’s assistant, Pharmacist Mate Second Class Edgar 
Blumenthal, twenty-three, of Portland, Oregon, has got so used 
to the sound of a drill that he plans to attend dental school. 


Shipping pipe before joining the Marines, Corp. John C. 
Spanick, twenty-six, of Lorain, Ohio, learned typewriter repair- 
ing since donning a uniform. He plans to make use of his newly 
acquired skill in the post-war world by opening his own shop. 

Head of a typewriter repair here, Technical Sergeant Neil H. 
Hovind, twenty-three, of Eau Claire, Wis., was a repairman for 
Royal Typewriter Company before Pearl Harbor. He will return 
to his job immediately after ghe duration. 











UNMARRIED MEN FREE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Twenty per cent of unmarried men with no obligations want 
to attend college. 


Almost all want to be married as soon as the “right girl” 
comes along. 

Corporal Luther L. Claiborne, twenty-one, of Roseville, Cal., 
was employed by the FBI and now serves as a clerk. “I want to 
study criminology, then get married and have at least two 
children, a little boy and a little girl,” he declared. 


When he answered the call 
to enlist, Sergeant Charles N. 
Ables, Jr., twenty-two, of San 
Diego, Cal., was a student at 
San Diego State College. He 
wants to return to school and 
continue studying to be an 
architect if the war doesn’t 
last more than two _ years 
longer. If it takes any longer 
than that to get to Tokio he’s 
afraid he'll have forgotten so 
much of what he learned he 
won't know what to do. 


Even the youngest of Ma- 
rines has definite plans. Eigh- 
teen-year-old Private Jack 
Shea has a special reason for 
looking forward to the post- 
war world. Out in the range 
country around Pleasant Val- 
ley, Colorado, where Shea grew up, people travel on horseback 
and not by foot. As the fortunes of war would have it, he’s now 
an infantryman. But Jack has inherited a dude ranch and when 
the peace is sealed it will be no more hiking for him—not as long 
as the cow ponies hold out. 





CHARLES N. ABLES, JR. 


Architecture his aim 


Foot soldiering hasn't dampened the enthusiasm of Private 
Charles F. Wolfe, eighteen, of Newberg, Oregon. He’ll be per- 
fectly willing to walk in civilian life—behind a plow. 

Nor has the mud spoiled Private Walter E. Drerup’s love of 
the soil. Walter, nineteen years old, is from Union City, Tenn., 
and his present job is mail orderly. But it’s farming for him 
when the war is over. 

When he first started out, PFC Willis C. Julian, twenty years 
old, of Hereford, Texas, found truck driving a pretty routine 
job. Now he likes it swell and plans to go into the business for 
himself as soon as he gets through truckin for the Marines. 

Living close to nature has given PFC James A. Smith a real 
hankering for wildlife and the out-of-doors. Smith, who is 
twenty-three years old, and from Greenfield Center, N. Y., used 
to work for the U. S. Rubber Company in New Jersey. But he’s 
had enough of that. His next job is going to be working on a fox 
ranch, he hopes. 

In civilian life, PFC Joseph A. Malvarose, twenty-two, of 
Butler, Penn., worked in a steel mill. When he got in the Marine 
Corps he wound up as a baker. But Malverose has no love of 
dough—or of steel either for that matter—and when it’s all over 
he wants to be a state highway patrolman. TURN PAGE 
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POST-WAR PLANS (continued) 
MEN DOING THEIR ORIGINAL JOBS 


An athletic and morale officer, First Lieutenant Arthur J. 
Manush, twenty-five years old, of Burlington, Iowa, property 
of the St. Louis Cardinals (farmed out to Sacramento, Cal., base- 
ball club and then to the Marine Corps) will resume his profes- 
sional career. 


If the government is going to help servicemen continue their 
education after the war one Marine who'll be pleased is Drum 
Major James H. Kenney. He'd like to go to school and double 
in a dance band at night. Kenney is twenty-one years old and 
from Portland, Oregon. 


A Seabee attached to a Marine unit, Ship Fitter Second Class 
Kenneth R. Nay, twenty-eight years old, of Pullman, West Va,, 
expects to return to the oil fields of his home state as a pipe 
fitter. “What I want to do first is enjoy a long rest,” he said. 
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ARTHUR J. MANUSH You can't sell Sergeant Walter L. White, twenty-two, of KENNETH W. ALTFATHER 
Springfield, Mo., on the idea that the truck or the airplane is Shades of ‘49 
going to be the post-war method of transportation. Formerly a 
truck driver—a job he held after completing high school— 
White is planning to go to work for a railroad. 


Corporal Willie D. Nicholson, one of the camp barbers, likes 
cutting hair better than sawing wood. The twenty-five-year-old 
native of Union, Miss., plans to give up his old job as a sawmill 
hand and stick to his new trade. But he’s getting a little tired of 
the al! male routine, and for a change of pace is going to try his 
hand in a beauty parlor. 

The other camp barber, PFC John H. McCarthy, twenty 
years old, of Schuylerville, N. Y., says men are a lot less trouble 
than women and he'll stick to barbering. 


Will resume diamond career 


Picture taking, however, was good enough for Staff Sergeant 
James A. Mundell of Wichita Falls, Texas, before the war and it 
will be good enough after. Now a combat photographer, Mundell 
plans to resume his career as a newspaper cameraman. 





i/o ae 
JAMES H. KENNEY On the basis of experience, PFC Kenneth W. Altfather thinks PAUL R. ELLSWORTH 
there's more gold in the hills of South America than there is in Weats te be en artic? 
taking pictures. Right now Altfather is a photographer. But 
when it's all over he wants to go back to mining gold in South 
America, the job he had before enlisting. The miner is twenty- 
nine years old and from Denton, Md. 

A postal clerk, PFC Paul R. Ellsworth, nineteen years old, 
of DeKalb, IIl., wants to be an artist after making his final sugar 
report. 

PFC George J. Lasco, twenty-one years old, of Towanda, 
Penn., says he would like to go back to his old job as a women’s 
shoe cutter. 

Only five per cent of the men doing the same type of work 
in the service as they did in civilian life want a change. 


Would mix school, music 


Sergeant Carl E. Nyden, thirty-two years old, of Chicago, 
Ill., who after fifteen years as a civilian mechanic is continuing 
his trade while in uniform. Right now he knows that his expe- 
rience is enabling him to serve the most useful spot. But when 
GEORGE J. LASCO the war is over he wants to forget all about mechanics. He'd like JAMES A. MUNDELL 
He cuts women's shoes to be a police investigator. END Editers, here's lensman 





Post-War Plans of PFC Lem Gullet, USMC (Retired) 
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Answers on page 54 





It is a cinch these poses are connected with sports 
positions, but which ones? You've had contact with 
all of them at one time or another, even if it was only 
in newsreels. See page 54 for correct answers. 





2. This sport goes with beer 
and summer service: 


1. Everybody played this 
lawn game at one time: 





4. A champ in this is envy of 
the neighborhood: 


3. It takes a lot of stamina 
for this sport: 





6. Many of us have done 


5. Net resuits of this may be t 
plenty of chopping here: 


love, love, love: 





8 You'll go in the alley if 


7. From coast to coast this is 


tops in sports: 


you don't let go here: 
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In a Reverie at Reveille— 
but Awake about his Smile! 


For a smile that wows the 
women, care for your 

gums as well as your teeth— 
with Ipana and massage! 


HE Rookie can’t keep his thoughts on 
[pe life. Nighttime, he dreams of 
weekend passes and beautiful brunettes. 
Daytime he sets a new style in uniforms 
—marches backward instead of forward 
—zigs instead of zags. 

But is he a military moron? Could be. 
Yet he’s as wise as any brass hat about 
caring for his smile. He knows that gums, 
as well as teeth, need daily care. 


Raw Recruit or Old-Timer, that’s some- 
thing worth knowing. For today, the soft, 
well-cooked foods a fellow eats—and likes 
—rob gums of necessary exercise, often 
leave them weak and sensitive. So help 
your gums to firmer health with what 
many dentists call “the helpful stimula- 
tion of Ipana and massage.” 


Every time you brush your teeth, mas- 
sage a little extra Ipana onto your gums. 
Ipana and massage help lead the parade 
to firmer gums—more sparkling teeth— 
and a smile that ranks tops, everywhere. 


At any drug store or PX. 
Product of Bristol-Myers 





AND MASSAGE 
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For Hair with Snap and Smartness — 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”! 


een you don’t think girls look 
at their leatherneck’s hair. But get 
that “here's the mop, where's the buck- 
et” look and you might as well spend 
your leaves back in the barracks. Keep 
your haira handsome asset, mister, with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout.” 

Simply massage Vitalis vigorously 
on your scalp. That lively tingle you 
feel is a signal that circulation is speed- 


VITALIS 


UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Wartime Vitalis is made under government 


restrictions that affect most products today. 
But vou get a// three benefits from Vitalis and 
the '"60-Second Workout”. (1) Keeps hair well- 
groomed (2) helps rout loose dandruff and 


(3) helps prevent excessive falling hair. 
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ing up in your scalp. But that’s not all, 
leatherneck—the Vitalis massage gives 
your hair a better chance against the 
damage of sun, water or perspiration. 

After you comb your hair, it stays 
neatly in place—has a natural lustre. 
For well-groomed hair that helps put 
you over, start your Vitalis60-Second 
Workouts” today. At any drug store 
or Post Exchange. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 











LONG, drawn-out sigh of relief escaped from the tightly-pressed 

lips of the Japanese soldier. The three stifling days and four lurid 

nights he had spent behind the enemy lines was an ordeal he 
hoped he never would experience again. Three days and four nights of 
hell on earth! Wet to the skin by forty-eight hours of constant tropical 
rain, bitten by a myriad of equatorial insects, flesh filthy with muck 
and mire and crawling with lice, body putrid with the unsavory stench 
of ordure and the contamination of lying too long in one spot, blotched 
yellow face almost hidden by a growth of scraggly beard, eyes slanting, 
half-shut, and bloodshot—all this bore grim evidence of the hardships 
and privations the Jap had suffered. 

Yumamata (for such was his name) felt glad indeed—as glad as any 
Jap could feel under the circumstances. Every fiber of his being tingled 
with happiness and excitement—the unsuppressed excitement of one 
going home after an interminable absence. True, he wasn’t going home 
—not actually; his heart and mind and body were permeated with doubt 
and misgiving that he would ever see that home again. But, he was 
going back—back to his comrades in arms—to the bivouac of friends, 
where food and drink and rest and shelter (such as they were) might 
be had. Ah, yes, it would be delightful indeed to have food and drink 
in one’s belly once more and to be able to rest peacefully for even a 
short time sheltered from the relentless and unceasing hail of enemy 
shells and bombs. 

The yellow son of Nippon was not dressed in the uniform of a 
Japanese soldier; he had discarded that symbol of identification the 
day before. A uniform of a United States Marine which he had stolen 
from an unguarded and temporarily deserted enemy camp now cloaked 
his soiled, unkempt body. The shirt and trousers recently had been 
cleaned by the owner and left to dry spread out over a low bush. In 
procuring the Marine helmet that he wore, the Jap, after making certain 
none of the enemy was around, had been so bold as to enter one of the 
camouflaged tents. 

The pseudo-Marine had been one of a small number of Japs who had 
infiltrated the enemy front lines, a feat which had been accomplished 
only with the greatest difficulty and only after sustaining a considerable 
number of casualties. The role assigned to Yumamata had been the 
particularly unpleasant and suicidal one of serving as a sniper; it had 
depressed him. But now, disguised in the uniform of the foe and on 
the way back to his friends, Yumamata felt his courage restored. 

Yes, Yumamata was almost gay; his spirits rose with each buoyant 
stride of his stubby legs. Avoiding the enemy as much as possible, he 
circled wide around the enemy’s flank and was now almost completely 
out of hostile territory. His had been an uneventful venture . . . but 
that could be remedied very well with a little prevarication on his part. 
Hadn't he a captured enemy uniform to prove it? 


DVANCING rapidly, Yumamata was startled by the apparition 

of a lone Marine who, seemingly having risen from nowhere, 
loomed menacingly between him and salvation. The Jap stopped dead 
in his tracks. In an instant his gayety and light-heartedness were re- 
placed by dread and despair. “I must not lose my head! I must have 
complete mastery of my reason! The enemy is only one, and am I not 
of superior intelligence! The foe must be vanquished! I shall be vic- 
torious!”” Yumamata told himself in rapid waves of staccato autosugges- 
tions, racking his brain as to what course of action he could take to de- 
stroy his adversary. His bleary eyes brightened a bit as he thought of 
a plan. Yumamata quickly regained his composure. 

“Hey, there, fellow! Hold your fire!” he shouted in almost perfect 
English. “Who do you think I am—a Jap?” 

The Marine put up his rifle and stood there waiting. Yumamata 
chuckled inwardly at the stupidity of the enemy as he made his way 
forward holding his rifle ready for instantaneous use. He now prided 
himself on the ingenuity he had displayed in equipping his person with 


An enemy sniper learns that stolen Ma 
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Marine uniforms aren't Gi for Japs 


a uniform of that much-hated enemy. But, as he drew nearer, the 
friendly attitude of his prospective victim changed completely to one 
of hostility. 

The rifle was held threateningly in the hands of his adversary now; 
and, as Yumamata paused, fearing to go on, the enemy brought the 
weapon to his shoulder and fired. The shot was wild, and at its report 
the Jap bolted, making for the only available cover, a decline in the 
ground surrounded by a thicket of young saplings interspersed here and 
there by occasional palm and banyan trees. Another shot rang out; the 
bullet whistled harmlessly past his ear and thudded deep into the trunk 
of a rotting tree. Reaching shelter, the Jap threw himself face downward 
behind a fallen log. He was safe—for the time being at least. 

Yumamata wondered—how had the enemy seen through his decep- 
tion? But, enough of that, he had a job to do—the difficult and hazardous 
job of ridding himself of his troublesome adversary. Crouching behind 
the decaying palm log he nervously adjusted the leaf sight on his Meiji 
rifle with dirty, yellow, briar-torn fingers that trembled violently with 
mixed confusion and fear, fumbled interminably with the safety lock, 
but finally succeeded in snapping it off. 


HE JAP waited for the foe to show himself. After a time there 

was a slight rustle in the brush behind the hillock where the 
enemy had stood. Yumamata was wary; patiently he held his fire. He 
began to apply pressure on the ordinarily smooth-working, but now 
seemingly obstinate trigger as the earth-colored helmet of his opponent 
appeared briefly above the brush that concealed the rest of his body. 
. Yumamata had a hard time keeping his rifle steady, but he finally 
red. 

“Kerplow!” 

Suddenly a glowing sense of triumph reverberated through Yumamata. 
His keen ears had picked up a groan. 

His round, Oriental face crinkling into a sneer, he began to raise 
his head slowly and cautiously above the log. There was a sharp crack- 
ling sound. Yumamata’s gloating expression changed to chagrin, then 
to horror. 

He had felt a stinging shock and now his head was throbbing with 
a quivering, burning sensation. He swept his hand across his head, as 
if to drive away the pain, and his palm became red with gore. 

Yumamata began to feel light and airy. Darkness was rushing in at 
him from all sides. His hand went to his sitle and drew a knife from a 
scabbard. Yumamata was determined to do one last thing before the 
end came. 

On his hands and knees he crawled in the direction of his enemy. 
It was a hard, painful struggle; sometimes his motions would cease 
and he would lay still; then he would find strength enough to crawl a 


“tew feet farther. 


T LAST he was rewarded. There on the ground, face downward, 

was his enemy, trying to raise himself. The sneer now back on his 

face, Yumamata, mustering all his fanatical fury, raised his dagger and 

brought it down into the back of his fallen foe. Then with a sigh 
Yumamata collapsed. 

A Marine patrol came upon the bodies the next day. They lay side 
by side—the Jap sprawled out on his, the remnant of a sneer still on 
his face; his victim lay face downward, his knees drawn up under him 
in a grotesque position like a Hindu praying to Allah, and the handle 
of a knife protruding from his back. 

One of the Marines prodded the form of the Jap with the business 
end of his rifle. 

“Hey, Tom,” he called. “Here’s the goddam Jap who swiped your 
uniform.” 

“What the hell!” exclaimed Tom, , ushing over the other body. “Here’s 
the Jap br “urd who got yours!” END 
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ingram’s helps condition your skin for smooth shaving 
while it wilts your wiry beard! 
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A your tender chin? Do you 


dread those daily bouts with the 
razor ? 

Then it’s high time you treated 
that face of yours to a cool, cool 
Ingram’s shave! 

Fall in with Ingram’s, Leather 
neck. That creamy Ingram’s lather 
lays into your whiskers 
on the double time 
sends tough beards down 
for the count. 

Yes. speedy Ingram’s 
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is bracing, cooling to your happy 
face. It soothes your skin helps 
condition it for close, smooth 
shaving. 

That’s Ingram’s 
glacial coolness that lingers long 
after you've laid your razor away. 
Next time you're in a Post Ex- 
change or drug store, get yourself 
some Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream. It comes in a jar 
or tube. Either way, 
Ingram’s delivers clean, 
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For Hair with Snap and Smartness — 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”! 


— you don’t think girls look 
at their leatherneck’s hair. But get 
that “here's the mop, where's the buck- 
et” look and you might as well spend 
your leaves back in the barracks. Keep 
your haira handsome asset, mister, with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout.” 

Simply massage Vitalis vigorously 
on your scalp. That lively tingle you 
feel is a signal that circulation is speed- 


VITALIS 


UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Wartime Vitalis is made under government 


restrictions that affect most products today. 
But you get a/l/ three benefits from Vitalis and 
the "60-Second Workout”. (1) Keeps hair well- 
groomed (2) helps rout loose dandruff and 
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ing up in your scalp. But that’s not all, 
leatherneck—the Vitalis massage gives 
your hair a better chance against the 
damage of sun, water or perspiration. 

After you comb your hair, it stays 
neatly in place—has a natural lustre. 
For well-groomed hair that helps put 
you over, start your Vitalis60-Second 
Workouts” today. At any drug store 
or Post Exchange. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 








LONG, drawn-out sigh of relief escaped from the tightly-pressed 

lips of the Japanese soldier. The three stifling days and four lurid 

nights he had spent behind the enemy lines was an ordeal he 
hoped he never would experience again. Three days and four nights of 
hell on earth! Wet to the skin by forty-eight hours of constant tropical 
rain, bitten by a myriad of equatorial insects, flesh filthy with muck 
and mire and crawling with lice, body putrid with the unsavory stench 
of ordure and the contamination of lying too long in one spot, blotched 
yellow face almost hidden by a growth of scraggly beard, eyes slanting, 
half-shut, and bloodshot—all this bore grim evidence of the hardships 
and privations the Jap had suffered. 

Yumamata (for such was his name) felt glad indeed—as glad as any 
Jap could feel under the circumstances. Every fiber of his being tingled 
with happiness and excitement—the unsuppressed excitement of one 
going home after an interminable absence. True, he wasn’t going home 
—not actually; his heart and mind and body were permeated with doubt 
and misgiving that he would ever see that home again. But, he was 
going back—back to his comrades in arms—to the bivouac of friends, 
where food and drink and rest and shelter (such as they were) might 
be had. Ah, yes, it would be delightful indeed to have food and drink 
in one’s belly once more and to be able to rest peacefully for even a 
short time sheltered from the relentless and unceasing hail of enemy 
shells and bombs. 

The yellow son of Nippon was not dressed in the uniform of a 
Japanese soldier; he had discarded that symbol of identification the 
day before. A uniform of a United States Marine which he had stolen 
from an unguarded and temporarily deserted enemy camp now cloaked 
his soiled, unkempt body. The shirt and trousers recently had been 
cleaned by the owner and left to dry spread out over a low bush. In 
procuring the Marine helmet that he wore, the Jap, after making certain 
none of the enemy was around, had been so bold as to enter one of the 
camouflaged tents. 

The pseudo-Marine had been one of a small number of Japs who had 
infiltrated the enemy front lines, a feat which had been accomplished 
only with the greatest difficulty and only after sustaining a considerable 
number of casualties. The role assigned to Yumamata had been the 
particularly unpleasant and suicidal one of serving as a sniper; it had 
depressed him. But now, disguised in the uniform of the foe and on 
the way back to his friends, Yumamata felt his courage restored. 

Yes, Yumamata was almost gay; his spirits rose with each buoyant 
stride of his stubby legs. Avoiding the enemy as much as possible, he 
circled wide around the enemy’s flank and was now almost completely 
out of hostile territory. His had been an uneventful venture . . . but 
that could be remedied very well with a little prevarication on his part. 
Hadn't he a captured enemy uniform to prove it? 


DVANCING rapidly, Yumamata was startled by the apparition 

of a lone Marine who, seemingly having risen from nowhere, 
loomed menacingly between him and salvation. The Jap stopped dead 
in his tracks. In an instant his gayety and light-heartedness were re- 
placed by dread and despair. “I must not lose my head! I must have 
complete mastery of my reason! The enemy is only one, and am I not 
of superior intelligence! The foe must be vanquished! I shall be vic- 
torious!”’ Yumamata told himself in rapid waves of staccato autosugges- 
tions, racking his brain as to what course of action he could take to de- 
stroy his adversary. His bleary eyes brightened a bit as he thought of 
a plan. Yumamata quickly regained his composure. 

“Hey, there, fellow! Hold your fire!” he shouted in almost perfect 
English. “Who do you think I am—a Jap?” 

The Marine put up his rifle and stood there waiting. Yumamata 
chuckled inwardly at the stupidity of the enemy as he made his way 
forward holding his rifle ready for instantaneous use. He now prided 
himself on the ingenuity he had displayed in equipping his person with 
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by Sgt. Nicholas J. Pipino 


Yumamata mustered all his fanatical fury to 
wipe out his enemy before collapsing himself 
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Marine uniforms aren't Gi for Japs 


a uniform of that much-hated enemy. But, as he drew nearer, the 
friendly attitude of his prospective victim changed completely to one 
of hostility. 

The rifle was held threateningly in the hands of his adversary now; 
and, as Yumamata paused, fearing to go on, the enemy brought the 
weapon to his shoulder and fired. The shot was wild, and at its report 
the Jap bolted, making for the only available cover, a decline in the 
ground surrounded by a thicket of young saplings interspersed here and 
there by occasional palm and banyan trees. Another shot rang out; the 
bullet whistled harmlessly past his ear and thudded deep into the trunk 
of a rotting tree. Reaching shelter, the Jap threw himself face downward 
behind a fallen log. He was safe—for the time being at least. . 

Yumamata wondered—how had the enemy seen through his decep 
tion? But, enough of that, he had a job to do—the difficult and hazardous 
job of ridding himself of his troublesome adversary. Crouching behind 
the decaying palm log he nervously adjusted the leaf sight on his Meiji 
rifle with dirty, yellow, briar-torn fingers that trembled violently with 
mixed confusion and fear, fumbled interminably with the safety lock, 
but finally succeeded in snapping it off. 


HE JAP waited for the foe to show himself. After a time there 

was a slight rustle in the brush behind the hillock where the 
enemy had stood. Yumamata was wary; patiently he held his fire. He 
began to apply pressure on the ordinarily smooth-working, but now 
seemingly obstinate trigger as the earth-colored helmet of his opponent 
appeared briefly above the brush that concealed the rest of his body. 
. Lees had a hard time keeping his rifle steady, but he finally 
red. 

“Kerplow!” 

Suddenly a glowing sense of triumph reverberated through Yumamata. 
His keen ears had picked up a groan. 

His round, Oriental face crinkling into a sneer, he began to raise 
his head slowly and cautiously above the log. There was a sharp crack- 
ling sound. Yumamata’s gloating expression changed to chagrin, then 
to horror. 

He had felt a stinging shock and now his head was throbbing with 
a quivering, burning sensation. He swept his hand across his head, as 
if to drive away the pain, and his palm became red with gore. 

Yumamata began to feel light and airy. Darkness was rushing in at 
him from all sides. His hand went to his sitie and drew a knife from a 
scabbard. Yumamata was determined to do one last thing before the 
end came. 

On his hands and knees he crawled in the direction of his enemy. 
It was a hard, painful struggle; sometimes his motions would cease 
and he would lay still; then he would find strength enough to crawl a 
few feet farther. 


T LAST he was rewarded. There on the ground, face downward, 

was his enemy, trying to raise himself. The sneer now back on his 

face, Yumamata, mustering all his fanatical fury, raised his dagger and 

brought it down into the back of his fallen foe. Then with a sigh 
Yumamata collapsed. 


A Marine patrol came upon the bodies the next day. They lay side 


by side—the Jap sprawled out on his, the remnant of a sneer still on 
his face; his victim lay face downward, his knees drawn up under him 
in a grotesque position like a Hindu praying to Allah, and the handle 
of a knife protruding from his back. 


One of the Marines prodded the form of the Jap with the business 


end of his rifle. 


“Hey, Tom,” he called. “Here’s the goddam Jap who swiped your 


uniform.” 


” 


the Jap bas" ird who got yours 





“What the hell!” exclaimed Tom, ; ushing over the other body. “Here’s 
END 
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Jungle Journey 


PFC Chester Curtis of MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN.., has a colorful way of putting things. De- 
scribing a jungle hike to his folks, he wrote: “Walk- 
ing through a jungle with all your gear is like 
trying to swim through a fish net with fish hooks 
sewn on all over your clothes. You will be strug- 
gling along trying to mind your own business 
when something grabs you across your Adam's 
apple. You just get loose when another clutches 
you around the ankle. It is very disconcerting to 
crack your shin on a lava rock and get strangled 
by a vine at the same time. Also it is quite difficult 
to read a compass with a regiment of mosquitos 
carrying off your left ear.” 


Mashed Potatoes 


Sgt. Frank J. Miglariese of PHILADELPHIA, 
PA., a mess sergeant in the Solomons, likes to 
serve his men mashed potatoes. When you start 
with dehydrated potatoes, that's some job. Takes 
quite a while to get them to the right consistency 

Not long ago the mess sergeant was mashing 
some powdered spuds when: “Washing Machine 
Charlie” came over. After considerable coaxing 
from his cohorts, Miglariese took cover in his fox- 
hole. When the raid was over he returned to finish 
his job but found the Japs had taken care of it for 
him. Shrapnel had mashed not only the potatoes, 
but the field kitchen and all its contents as well 

“From now on,” said the sergeant, “I'll have 
my potatoes any way but mashed.” 


Mc Lemore 


Henry McLemore, known to thousands as writer 
of a spriehtlvy syndicated newspaper column, is now 
2.ne"'60-Second Workoun's Army. Several weeks ago, 

groomed (2) helps roura transport and headed to- 
(3) helps prevent excessive Ais job: to serve as a sort 
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E-the Marines 


Edited by Sgt. Hal Bergman 


On many a Pacific island this beautiful picture, pregnant with meaning, is repeated as the LSTs are 
directed to their beaching positions by signals. Here a landing ship is brought to the Sarmi beachhead 












of military assistant to a civilian war correspondent, 
a leg man for another writer. 

Ed Danforth of the ATLANTA Journal, who 
launched McLemore into the sports-writing field, 
expressed disappointment. Said Danforth: “It’s a 
shame that hard-driving Henry didn’t join the 
Marines and become a combat correspondent. Then, 
at least, he could do his own writing”. 

Just before shoving off, McLemore visited Bud 
Spencer, sports editor of the SAN FRANCISCO 
News, and told him: “It wasn’t until I was in the 
Army that I fully realized what sports mean to the 
men... . They never tire of hearing about the stars, 
about fights, races and baseball games. I'd swear on 
a Bible that sports come very close to meaning 
more to the boys than even romancing does.” 


Wolf Hound 


A LOS ANGELES newspaper reports the ar- 
rest and confinement of a Marine Corps Devil-Dog 
in VAN NUYS, CAL. The dog was turned over 
to the Shore Patrol and held on charges of being 








AWQAL from his post. Operating on the old police 
theory of cherchez la femme, the authorities lo- 
cated a black-eyed little bitch who seemed to be the 
cause of all the K-9’s trouble. Many a Marine, re- 
marked an “old Corps” sergeant, will understand. 


DEEP SIX 


Built by the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Midway Park near Camp Lejeune is peopled with 
more than 2000 Marine families. . . . From “Sea- 
dust” comes a variation on an old nursery rhyme. 
This time it’s about a little lass named Mary who 
“. . . had a little swing which wasn’t hard to 
find, for everywhere Mary went, the swing was 
right behind.” . . . Sgt. George McMillan, com- 
bat correspondent, polled 180 Marines in New 
Guinea and found they were carrying 4852 pic- 
tures of their families, sweethearts and buddies. 
One man had over 600 in six large albums and 
another had almost 400 in two cigar boxes. .. . 
“And did you hear,” asked one WR of- another, 
“about the girl who backed into a plane propeller?” 
“No, what happened?” “Disaster.” 


More than half a hundred Marines have been 
married for free by Judge John MacLean, “the 
marying JP of OCEANSIDE, CAL.” 





Platoon 166 in the Third Battalion at Parris 
Island is composed of seventy volunteers all over 
draft age. The “chicken” of the outfit is thirty- 
eight while the oldest is fifty. Most are veterans 
of World War Colonel Walter L. J. 
Bayler, the last man off Wake Island and author 
of the book of that name, is back in action in 
the Pacific after a tour of duty in the States... . 
And speaking of scuttlebutt-spreaders, the jerk 
who rates a super-bird, is the cluck who chirps, 
“Say, I just heard—.” 


With Brig. Gen. Frank Merrill’s “Volunteers” 
in Northern Burma, is a conscientious objector 
who is known by every Marauder and respected by 
all of them for his courage. He is Corp Daniel 
Hardinger of HICKSVILLE, O., who will “do 
anything and go anywhere provided it doesn’t 
necessitate his doing any shooting.” Capt. James 
Hopkins, in charge of the medical detachment to 
which Hardinger is attached, has characterized 
him as “the bravest man I've ever seen. He’s gone 
out under fire and brought back wounded men 
hundreds of times.” 


Somewhere in the South Pacific, PFC James 
Paquette of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., learned 
that his brother William was in a “nearby camp.” 
All day he spent looking for the camp, finally found 
it at 1900, had to start back to his own camp at 
2000. Had he known “the short route” he could 
have made it in an hour. Two other brothers also 
are in the Corps; Lieut. Ralph, a flier at Cherry 
Point, and Corp. Raymond, now overseas. 





CORP. JOE VEDOVA 
Four Hundred Holes 


Corp. Joseph Vedova of CLEVELAND, O., and 
the members of his ground crew had to patch up 
four hundred shrapnel holes on one Marine tor- 
pedo bomber on Bougainville following an attack 
on an enemy airfield. The plane was ready for more 
action the following day. 









——— 














“No strain, no pain...” 


Navy Lieutenant Sol M. Kozol, who left a 
BOSTON, MASS., dental office to pull the teeth 
of more than 2500 Marines in the South Pacific, 
says of his patients: “Those tough Leathernecks 
aren’t afraid of anything on earth—except me.” 
When he’s about to pull a deep-rooted molar, the 
doctor soothes his patients with: “No strain, no 
pain, —oops, no teeth!” ... 


Snake Bite Remedy 


Pvt. W. R. Ward, Parris Island boot, has a 
snake-bite remedy that isn’t what you think. Dur- 
ing first aid class he told his DI he had once been 
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bitten by a snake ag long as “both my legs put 
together.” 
“What happened?” queried the drill instructor. 
“Nothing, sir,” the boot replied. “I was about 
three miles from home and I ran back so hard I 
guess I just naturally sweated out all the poison.” 


Missing Safe 


Not “Whodunit?” but “Whereisit?” was the 
mystery which members of a Marine unit, now on 
Cape Gloucester, tried to solve for fifteen months. 
Now they have the answer. 

At Guadalcanal in November, 1942, before going 
into action, the men of this unit placed in the bat- 
talion safe more than $900 in cash as well as numer- 
ous keepsakes and souvenirs. When the outfit left 
the ’Canal the next month the safe was missing. A 
tracer was put out. Here’s the result: 

The Marine Corps Quartermaster Depot at 
PHILADELPHIA reported four months later that 
the strongbox had turned up there. It was started 
back to the Pacific and at SAN FRANCISCO an 
inventory revealed all contents present or accounted 
for. In July it arrived at New Caledonia. Thence 
it went to another SoPac base, thence to a third 
area, then to an advanced staging area. Finally it 
caught up with its original unit on Cape Gloucester. 
The contents were there but all owners were not. 


CAPT. RAYMOND 
He Made a Myth 


Marine readers of the Flash Gordon comic strip 
and books will be interested to know that the cre- 
ator of that now-mythical figure is one of them. He 
is Captain Alex Raymond of STAMFORD, CONN. 
When the captain finds the going tough in the boon- 
docks he figures out what Flash Gordon would do 
—and then doesn’t do it because he doesn’t have 
a wingless superplane and other paraphernalia which 
he created out of his imagination for Flash. To 
give full time to his duties as a Marine officer the 
captain has given up drawing his favorite character 
for the duration. Someone else has taken over. 


* 


Soldiers who have become seasick crossing the 
Atlantic have formed an organization called “The 
Association of American Soldiers Who Don’t Want 
To Go Home Again Until They Build A Bridge 
Across The Atlantic So We Can Walk Home.” 





“BLONDIE” 
Marine Corps Wife 


Known to milions as “Blondie” in the “Blondie 
and Dagwood” movie series, Penny Singleton is 
known to but few as the wife of Marine Major 
Robert Sparks, commanding officer of the photo 
section at Camp Pendleton. 


Tain't Funny McGee 


There’s a Sergeant McGee from Texas who 
is now wearing the Silver Star for action on 
Bougainville where he was part of a six-man recon- 
naissance patrol which spent three days and four 
nights on a Jap-held island. On his last night there, 
McGee picked a nice quiet spot, went to sleep. “I 
woke,” he says, “when I heard reveille. It came 
from fifty yards away and it sounded kinda funny. 
It took me twenty seconds to recognize it as a Jap 
version of reveille. I didn’t think it was funny, so I 


scrammed. TURN PAGE 
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WE THE MARINES (continued) 





PAT SUTTON 
Aviators’ Queen 


“Queen” of the Marine Air Station at SANTA 
BARBARA, CAL., is Corp. Pat Sutton, comely 
storekeeper for the flying gyrenes stationed there. 
Her admirers call her Bam, meaning Beautiful 
American Marine. Twenty-one years old, Corp. Sut- 
ton comes from PORTLAND, ORE. She had fin- 
ished two years of study at the University of Ore- 
gon before enlisting in the Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve in March, 1943. After boot training at 
Hunter College, she went to the Navy Storekeepers’ 
School at Indiana University. 








SGT. MARY IGOE 
Just For The Boys 


Just so you boys out here will know what the 
well-dressed girl back home is wearing this sum- 
mer, Sgt. Mary Frances Igoe of RIDGEWOOD, 
N. J., models the dress white summer service uni- 
form of the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. 


r 








After the war we'll look back 








@ at the fun we had in the service = 3 
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“TALASEA’ 
What—No Privacy? 


What's the idea of peeking into a lady’s boudoir? 
That’s what “Talasea”, new mascot of the Cape 
Gloucester Press Club, seems to be saying as she 
gives you the once-over from her helmet-bedroom. 


* 


PFC Merle Lansden of OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKLA., was given a furlough to attend a spe- 
cial session of the Oklahoma legislature. The 
lawmakers elected him Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Said the Marine legislator: “And 
I thought the Marine Corps was tough!” 


Author Will Out 


IKE murder, the authorship of poetry will out 
and so now, at long last, the whole sad story 
can be told. 

You've heard, of course, that one which begins, 
“The Marines, the Marines, those blasted Gyrenes.” 
It has been attributed variously to “an army officer”, 
“a sailor”, “a seabee” and even to William Shake- 
speare. It now appears, however, that the acknowl- 
edged author is none other than Marine Corps 
Captain Earl J. Wilson, a public relations officer. 

Capt. Wilson, a former WASHINGTON Post 
Reporter, penned the lyrical verses during an idle 
hour back in 1942 when he was a mere second louey. 
Eventually, through no fault. of his, the Army 
weekly, YANK, printed the thing but left out the 
last four pay-off lines. They neglected, also, to say 
that the author was a Marine with the result that in- 
numerable Leathernecks naturally assumed the 
writer was Army and heaped vivid vituperation upon 
his doggy head. 

Back, finally, from Tarawa the Captain was 
knocked off his pins recently to see the poem he 
had long forgot, reprinted in TIME Magazine— 
again minus the pay-off stanza. 

As far as Captain Wilson was concerned that 
did it! He sat down and wrote a letter to the edi- 
tors. It began: “Cursed be the dark days I penned 
those lines . . ."—and ended—“After Tarawa and 
nearly two years in the Pacific I came back to the 
States dreaming of a little peace and contentment. 
Now this thing pops up again. . . . Brother, where’s 
my foxhole?” 

Just to keep the record straight, THE 
LEATHERNECK prints the poem in its entirety 
as originally penned by Captain Wilson: 


The Marines, the Marines, those blasted Gyrenes 
Those seagoing bellhops. those brass-button queens 
Oh! They pat their own backs, write stories in reams 
All in praise of themseives e U. S. Marines! 

The Marines, the Marines, those publicity fiends, 
They built all the forests, turned on all the streams 
Discontent with the earth, they savy Heaven's scenes 
Are quarded by—you quess! Right! U. S. Marines 
The moon never beams xcept when the Marines 
Give it permission to turn on its gleams 

And the ti de never rises, the wind never screams— 
Unless authorized by the U. S. Marines 


The Marines, the Marines, in their khakies and 
greens 
Their pretty blue panties. red stripes down their 
seams 
They thought all the thoughts 
dreams 
The Song of Myself 


dreamed all the 


Singing —the U. S. Marines 


They grab all the gravy away from the Navy, 

All they leave the poor sailors is beans. 

The Army aqripes likewise ‘bout those Leatherneck 
guys, 

‘Cause they wish that they all were Marines. 








IST SGT. MIGNACCO 
By The Skin Of His Scalp 


By the skin of his scalp is the way John Mignacco 
of PROVIDENCE, R. L., says he got into the 
Marine Corps. He is one-fourth of an inch over the 
old minimum of sixty-four inches and claims to be 
the smallest first sergeant in the Corps. Mignacco 
is first sergeant in charge of the Pay Section of 
OCS at Quantico. Before getting into the pay sec- 
tion Mignacco spent thirty months in sea duty. 
Aboard the U. S. S. Nashville he was orderly for 
General Marshall when the Army’s chief of staff 
paid a visit to Brazil. In the picture the first ser- 
geant reads off a private nearly twice his size. 


Solomons Sandwich 


They call him Dagwood Bumpstead because he 
makes the biggest and “curiousest” sandwiches in 
the Solomons. His favorite recipe: take two warm 
pancakes, smear liberally with peanut butter, cover 
with several strips of dripping limp bacon, sprinkle 
with salt, pepper and a pinch of sugar, add a dash 
of Worcestershire sauce, close your eyes, insert 
whole in mouth and may Heaven help you. Sick, 
lame and lazy report to Sickbay at 0800. 


Only Takes Money 


New York’s Mayor La Guardia made a state- 
ment saying that there was nothing wrong with 
betting on the horses—if you could afford it. 


SGT. O'SULLIVAN 
Many Ports 


New worlds to conquer are few and far between 
for Sgt. Thomas E. O’Sullivan, twenty-three-year- 
old SOUTH BOSTON, MASS., Marine. In four 
years of sea duty he has been in Russian, South Pa- 
cific, English, Scotch, North African, Aleutian 
and Icelandic ports. He felt right at home when he 
was aboard the battleship Massachusetts, which 
helped land the Army at Casablanca. Most of his 
other sea duty was aboard the heavy cruiser Wich- 
ita which joined the British Home Fleet in guard- 
ing the Murmansk-bound convoys and later went 
to North Africa, Guadalcanal and the Aleutians 
on patrol duty. 
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HIS is a wonderful story of a Marine pilot who 

taught the gooney birds to fly. It happened on 
Midway because that’s the only place in the world 
where there are gooney birds and because for 
weeks on end the pilots have nothing to do in the 
way of amusement except watch the gooneys. That, 
at any rate, is the way we get it from First Lieu- 
tenant Millard Kaufman of BALTIMORE, MD., 
a Marine Corps public relations officer who’s re- 
sponsible for this story. 

It seems that after Captain Peter Wanger of 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., had spent many days 
watching the birds he came to the astounding 
conclusion that the gooney is part airplane. “It’s 
this way,” said the captain, pointing out the re- 
semblances, “the gooney has more trouble flying 
than anything with wings. Taking off, he taxis 
down the strip to gain momentum. He tacks into 
the wind. When he lands downward, he noses over 
like a plane, but he can also occasionally make a 
three-point upwind landing. Just like a plane, and 
if a plane can fly, why can’t a gooney?” 

That’s the way it began. After that the captain 
spent all his spare time with his feathered friends. 
They accepted him as an equal. When the mother 
birds deserted their chicks, the captain herded his 
brood along the airstrip, fanning his arms and mak- 
ing funny noises. He revved up the propellers of his 
dive bomber building an airstream to give them lift. 
When the orphans were all of thirty-six inches in 
the air, he cut the engine. Result: tail-spin. Soon, 
however, the goonies caught on. They learned to 
stay in the airstream. 

Now, they can even perform difficult formation 
maneuvers—as long as a plane is revving its engines 
and there is an airstream. The captain, however, is 
not discouraged. He figures it’s a good beginning. 
Some day, he says, the gooneys may learn to fly 
on their own. “I’ve already got them air-minded. 
Eventually they may become air-conditioned.” 


ok . 


In Italy, Sgt. James Raley of HENDERSON, 
KY., fell 19,000 feet and lived to walk away. In the 
tail of a USAAF ship when it collided with an- 
other in mid-air he was pinned down in the rear 
of the tail compartment when the plane split in 
two. The tail section fluttered down and landed in 
a tree. Raley crawled out, climbed down the tree 
and walked away with only minor injuries. 





TRIMBLE & McCUMBER 
One Up—One Down 


The long and short of it at PI is personified by 
Pvt. James B. Trimble of PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
and his buddy, Hospital Apprentice Ist Class Jack 
McCumber, USN, of TROY, N. Y. Trimble, a 
recruit, is six feet five inches tall, while McCumber 
is five feet one and one-half inches short. As usual, 
it’s the feather merchant who shoulders the load. 


Suggested epitaph for Hitler’s tombstone: This is 
definitely my last territorial demand. 


TSGT. AAB & FRIEND 
Oink Oink For Chow 


With visions of roast pork for his pilots, TSgt. 
Helmut Aab of WINDSOR, COLO., mess ser- 
geant for the pilots’ mess on Bougainville, caught 
a wild pig and began fattening it up. During the 
process, however, the men of the mess became at- 
tached to the porker, made it their pet and named 
it “Hitlermoto”. It looks now like the pilots won't 
have roast pig for dinner unless they get it else- 
where. In response to “Hitlermoto’s” plaintive 
“Oink, oink”, the sergeant provides the chow. 


TURN PAGE 
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CAPT. JORDAN'S TEAM 
Active Patients 


Out at the Naval Ordnance Plant at POCATELLO, IDAHO, Capt. John 
Jordan has organized a Judo and Bayonet Team among malaria and filariasis 
Doctors say effect on morale is most gratifying. 


patients on duty there 


Laundry 


Three old type washing machines, a couple of oil 
drums cut in half, a little Yankee ingenuity and two 
Marines named Sullivan and Silverman, and you 
have laundry service—provided you happen to be 
on Guadalcanal. These two Marines motorized and 
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repaired the old washing machines, hung out their 
sign, “The Irish Laundry” and now they're doing a 
land-office business in dirty linen or what-have-you. 


Marine: Merchant 


Pvt. Gregory G. Savacos, a PI boot, is in the 
Marine Corps for the first time, but he was a 
marine before—a Merchant Marine. As such he 
was in plenty of action in both the North and South 
Atlantic, including being bombed in Naples harbor 


When the circus came to the U. S. Naval Hospital 
at OAKLAND, CAL., PFC Ernest Gonzolez of 
BETHLEHEM, PA., undertook to put the ele- 
phants through their paces. “I used to work for a 
circus,” he said. “I once carried pails of water to the 
elephants for a free pass.” Gonzolez is recovering 
from blast concussion received during the Marshall 
Island attack. 


“Lucky Chap” 


Exactly one inch from the heart of PFC James 
Arthur Darnell of HAMMOND, IND., rests a Jap 
sniper’s bullet. The “souvenir” was acquired during 
the Marine assault on Tarawa last November. At 
the bottom of his wound chart a Navy doctor at 
Tarawa wrote “Lucky chap”. Darnell is one of 
three brothers who served with the Marines. PFC 
Curtis Darnell is now in the South Pacific and PFC 
Clyde Darnell received a medical survey after be- 
ing blinded by shell concussion while aboard ship. 
He has now regained most of his sight, according 
to James. 


When MTSgt. James A. Crosby of SANTAG, 
MISS., retired recently at Camp Lejeune after 20 
years’ service with no-days lost, he revealed the 
romance of his life. In his third year in the Corps 
he heard about a girl in OIL CITY, PA., from one 
of his shipmakes. He began writing her. They cor- 
responded for eight years before they met. Six days 
after their meeting Miss Hilda Anderson became 
Mrs. Crosby. 


Because of their rugged appearance 52 Marines 
recently got an assignment any Leatherneck would 
envy. For 10 days the men, most of them Pacific 
war veterans now stationed at Camp Lejeune, 
maneuvered before Navy cameramen under the 
warm Florida sur. They were chosen from three 
combat battalions as best fitted to portray difficult 
action in a training film scheduled for wide distrbu- 
tion. OCALA, FLORIDA, where Tarzan thrillers 
and “The Yearling” were filmed, was the locale of 
the action. 





PVTS. SMITH & WILKIN 
Beef On The Hoof 


When Bernard L. Smith (left) of NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA., and Wilbur B. (Wee Willie) Wilkin 
of SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., reported in on the 
same day at the San Diego boot camp, the Marine 
Corps got more than five hundred pounds of re- 
cruit. Smith, former All-America center at Tulane 
University, still weighed 225 pounds after weeks of 
recruit training. Wilkin, ex-tackle for St. Mary’s 
and the WASHINGTON Redskins, gt down to 
275 by the time his platoon got to the rifle range. 
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PVT. KEN ROSE 
Has Steady Nerves 


Convalescing at the U. S. Naval Hospital at 
OAKLAND, CAL., when a travelling circus ex- 
hibited its acts to the patients, Pvt. Kenneth W. 
Rose of KANSAS CITY, MO., demonstrated his 
steady nerves. Without blinking an eyelash he per- 
mitted Tex Ortan of BIG BEND, TEXAS, to 
shower him with knives. Pvt. Rose was sent to the 
hospital for treatment of a tropical ailment after 
six months duty as a radioman aboard a Marine 
torpedo plane operating in the South Pacific. 
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PLSGT. TATE 
He Flashed A Smile 





PiSgt. Harrison W. Tate of PORTLAND, ORE., flashed a big smile when 
he was told that he and thirty-three buddies would be the first of their group to 
be transferred Stateside after nearly forty months overseas. That’s some cigar! 


“Gizmo & Eightball” 


Somewhere in the South Pacific there’s a Marine 
Corps photographic team named after THE 
LEATHERNECK’S famed cartoon characters 
Gizmo and Eightball. The team is composed of 
six-foot-four-inch First Lieut. Arthur S. Carter of 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., and five-foot-four-inch 
PFC Walter Golub of NEW YORK CITY. 
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Although he received a shoulder wound on Bou- 
gainville, the experience which Sgt. James W. Ray- 
burn, Jr., of PICAYUNE, MISS., remembers most 
vividly from that island is the night his outfit spent 
in water more than waist deep in a swamp close to 
the Piva river. “Next day we looked like turtles as 
we dried out,” he says. Rayburn is back on duty 
with the Marine Guard at the Mare Island (Cal.) 
Navy Yard. Possessor of the Silver Star Medal, he 
saw service in China for 36 months, prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 


Young fellow’s war 


In the opinion of a Marine who has witnessed 
plenty of action in both world wars, this one in the 
Pacific is a young man’s war. That, at least, is the 
way Commissioned Warrant Officer Everett C. 
Henson of CALDWELL, IDAHO, feels about it. 

“We old-timers have to see it to believe it,” he 
said recently at Camp Lejeune, where he is now 
stationed, “but this jungle warfare takes more 
stamina than the trench fighting back in 1918 did.” 
Henson has received the Silver Star medal for gal- 
lantry on Guadalcanal in 1942 and the Purple Heart 
for a shoulder wound. He is now plans and training 
officer for the Negro Marine recruit program at 
Camp Lejeune. 


Edson Gets Award 


Brigadier General Merritt A. Edson of CHES- 
TER, VT., has been awarded the Legion of Merit 
for his part in planning the successful Second Di- 
vision attack on Tarawa last November. Gen. Ed- 
son, former leader of the famed First Marine Raid- 
ers, is now assistant commander of the Second 
Marine Division. He is holder, also, of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor and the Bristish Distin- 
guished Service Order for his leadership on Guadal- 
canal in September, 1942. END 





IL. Q. Answers from page 47 


1. croquet 5. tennis 
2. swimming 6. golf 

3. basketball 7. baseball 
4. marbles 8. bowling 
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insignia specialists 
The manufactur of insignia for our piece. 
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and know-how in production, make every Sted for Meyer 
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MY VOTE !S FOR LIFEBUOY ! 

NOTHING LIKE IT TO PEP 
yOU UP WHEN YOU'RE 
HOT, TIRED AND SWEATY! 





Actual survey proves Lifebuoy frst 
with men in the Service! When 
you are hot, tired and sweaty, beat 
the beat with Lifebuoy. Use it in 
your daily shower to pep you up 
«+. to stop “B. O.” 











RUTH RULAND, blonde, blue-eyed 
and 22 gave up the book publishing 
business for modeling « year ago. 
Says she's fond of golf and swim- 
ming. Hails from Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Height 5 ft. 9 in. —Weight, 122 Ibs. 
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NO WONDER LIFEBUOY IS 
TOPS WITH MEN IN THE 
SERVICE, IT SURE GETS 
THE GRIME AND DIRT 
S70PS "B.O.” 





USE IT DAILY 








Quote from a colonel—"'Man hasn't yet made machines 
that will replace the foot soldier or the packmule."’ What's 
the difference between them, Colonel? 


Ad in Santa Ana, Calif., asks for “master hypnotist.” 
Sorry, Joe Louis isn't available anymore. 


No more Wrigley chewing gum for anyone in this 
country; it's all going to men overseas. Now what can 
we get to stick under the theater seats? 


The Nips have a new tax bill of $13,000,000,000. It's 
costing a lot for them to join their ancestors. 


Hailed into court for kissing his seventeen-year-old 
secretary, a London accountant pleaded it was the result 
of ‘wartime strain.'’ Oh, yeah? 


College girls in New York were advised to scream if 
a serviceman tried to kiss them. For help or for more? 


Lady in San Francisco protested that her mate for 
twenty-four days married her only for her ration books. 
Take her twenty-four days to find out? 


Stock market states, “Liquors Show Strength." Ain't 
that what they're supposed to show? 
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Pin-Up Girl Leslie Brooks, in an interview, said ‘the 
tour was very dull except for the night Kay Aldridge lost 
her brassiere while dancing the hula." Well, that ought 
to break some of the monotony. 


Tokyo says Japs ‘‘outwitted enemy.” Sure, all those 
missing Nips have been made runners and they're hurrying 
to warn their ancestors that the Marines are coming. 


"There are no wild animals in the Solomon Islands," 
states a news item. That's right—not since the Marines 


finished their work there. 


News item: ‘Wife divorces Washington army officer 
in Reno.” That's in line with the slogan, Release a man 
for active duty." 


Radio commercial blares out, "Spend Mother's Day at 
the race track." Sure, or why not in a saloon or the 
pool hall. 


There's a business partnership in Chandler, Ohkla., 
named Davenport and Ginn. They should get along well 
together; they always have. 


A Broadway columnist remarked that a whole month 
went by without a new outbreak of Sinatra publicity. 
Well, they always say no news is good news. 

RHM 
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FREEMAN 


Shot through the head 
after fighting on the ‘Canal 


4 for three months, Sgt. Wil- 
© liam J. Powell of Staten Is- 


~. land, N. Y., recovered and 
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today is serving at a post in 


© the States. He entered the 


Corps in 1940, was stationed 
for a time at Cuba before 


§ going to the Solomons. He 


landed on the beach with the 
first wave. 


GRADY 


For volunteering to help 
operate a stricken ship dur- 
ing fight off Tulagi in Sep- 
tember, 1942, and assisting 
wounded while hurt himself, 
Corp. John J. Murphy, Jr., 
of Yonkers, N. Y., received 
the Navy Cross. The craft 
was carrying supplies be- 
tween Tulagi and Guadal 
when attacked by Japs. 
Murphy enlisted at Butte, 
Mont., in November, 1941. 


Men of the Corps 


a a 


Slashed in the arm by a Jap 
saber, bayoneted through 
the wrist and thigh, PFC 


Frank W. Freeman has seén 


plenty of Nip scrapping. He 
was among those who hit 
Tulagi and Gavutu. Earlier 
he had been with three ships’ 
crews. He twice has received 
the Purple Heart. His home 
is in Arlington, Va. 





POWELL 


Red-haired PFC Stephen 
R. Grady from the jul of 
New York, a former para- 
trooper at Guadal and Bou- 
gainville, would like nothing 
better than to get back on 
the West Coast with his old 
buddies now in the 26th Ma- 
rines. “Steve” served over- 
seas for 14 months before 
coming Stateside. He en- 
tered the Corps in ‘41. 
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Sketched by Sqt. Pat Denman 
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3:3 FINE BREWS BLENDED 
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News of the 
Entertainment 
World 


UMMER theatre in New England and the 
eastern states, which used to take over from 
Broadway during the hot months, is dying slowly 
because of gas rationing. Two years ago there were 
more than 75 theatres in the east. Last year the 
number dropped to twenty-seven. This year not 
more than a dozen will be operating. 


Bing Crosby, who recently started a production 
unit of his own, is filming the life story of John L. 
Sullivan as his initial venture. The movie will be 
called “The Great John L.” 


Eddie Cantor has won the tenth annual citation 
of the Catholic War Veterans National Comman- 
ders for his formation of the “Purple Heart Circuit” 
organized to entertain wounded veterans. 


Lew Ayres, now on duty with the army in the 
South Pacific, plans to give up the movies after the 
war to go into the ministry. 


A Hollywood cartoon movie producer created a 
gal who combined the best features of Hedy Lamar, 
Betty Grable, and Lana Turner, only to discover 
that she had too much sex appeal for the Hays office. 


Kay Kyser, the maestro of musical knowledge, 
and his bride, the former Georgia Carroll, singer 
with his band, are reported to be planning an over- 
seas trip. Pinched for speeding on the way to his 
wedding, Kyser was given an escort by the cops. 
They then made all of the wedding arrangements 
for the band leader and stood by as his witnesses 
during the ceremony. 


Gale Robbins appeared at El Toro air station 
with Bob Crosby’s band just before Bob went into 
the Marine Corps. Gale made a hit with the Marines 
- the air station who dubbed her “The Female 

inatra.” 
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GALE ROBBINS 


Diana Lewis—Opposite Page 
Oar pin-up selection for this month is 
the lovely MGM starlet, Diana Lewis 
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Marines have something to look forward to. Ginny Simms, 
popular NBC singing star, has been chosen honorary 





The Word 


HE veteran Hollywood character actor C. 
Aubrey Smith has been knighted by the 

King of England. . . . Leopold Stokowski has been 
fired from his job as part-time conductor of 
symphony orchestras for the National Broadcasting 
Company. ... The War Manpower Commission has 
issued a booklet suggesting that ballet dancers get 
into the war effort in such jobs as climbing tele- 
phone poles because they have nimble feet, it sug- 
gests that merry-go-round operators get jobs as 
hoistmen and that pin-ball boys get work setting 
up milk bottles in dairies. . . . Veronica Lake did 
some mess duty as a result of a war bond drive at 
which her services as a dishwasher were auctioned 
off for $100,000. . . . Joan Blondell has sued Dick 
Powell for divorce. .. . More than 95,000 persons 
from the theatrical profession have gone into the 


armed forces. ... Mickey Rooney, once rejected be- 
cause of a heart murmur, has been inducted into 
the army. 


In Mexico a decree has been issued that dance 
halls must provide orchestras instead of juke boxes 
or radios for their patrons. The decree also pro- 
vides that persons carrying weapons may not en- 
ter cabarets or dance halls. 


Red Skelton the radiocomic has been inducted 
into the army. ... Reports from Hollywood have it 
that Major Clark Gable, 43, soon will be ordered to 
inactive status. .. . Frederic March’s performance 
in the motion picture MARK TWAIN makes him a 
contender for the Motion Picture Academy Award. 
. . . Elyse Knox and Tommy Harmon have post- 
poned their wedding until September. . . . Mary 
Rogers, daughter of the late humorist, Will Rogers, 
will marry Hollywood film writer Victor Coutrier. 
... Whitney Bourne, New York actress, is reported 
to have passed out donuts and coffee to the invaders 
of Europe just before they shoved off for the 
beaches of France. . . . Dick Powell is playing his 
first he-man role, the part of a hard-boiled detective 
in a murder movie. . . . Charles Williams Peers of 
Louisville, Ky., got $5000 when Eddie Cantor picked 
him as the typical G. I. Joe. ... Screen Actress Rita 
Hayworth and her husband, Orson Welles, are 
expecting sometime in November. 


Marine Playwright 


OMETHING over a year ago Marine Private 
Leon M. Uris, 19, was stationed in New 
Zealand. In his off-duty hours he wrote and pro- 
duced a show, “Fourragere Follies,” which played 
with great success to Marine audiences down there. 
His second play, “Situation Out of Hand,” was 
written and given its premiere at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, Cal., where Uris, now a PFC, is 
stationed. 

The comedy concerns an army colonel and his 
two daughters. One is secretly married to a sailor, 
but the colonel is in favor of an ardent suitor, a 
young army lieutenant. The other daughter is in 
love with a Marine, who is suspected of being a spy. 
The plot of the fast moving comedy is what takes 
place behind the colonel’s back. 





URIS and CONNELL 


The author, PFC Uris, enacts the role of the Marine private 
in the play who is in love with the colonel’s daughter 
Love interest, in this case the colonel's daughter, is played 
by an attractive brunette WAVE, Pat Connell. From 
here it looks like the situation isn't out of hand at that. 
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sergeant in the Corps. Getting assigned to her detail 
would be our idea of especially good military duty. 


































































Jinxed 


To Jinx Falkenburg has come the dubious honor 
of being chosen pin-up girl for a place that doesn’t 
allow pin-up girls. It’s the quarters of Marine 
V-l2ers at Yale. Officer candidates there have 
chosen Jinx their pin-up girl after seeing her in 
“Cover Girl,” she learned in a letter from Pvt. John 
E. Grout, who explained that ‘it was the consensus 
of his group that Jinx’s acceptance would boost 
morale during the hot summer months. 

“But there is a catch,” Pvt. Grout added. “Our 
rules forbid pinning-up.” 


The popular Andrews sisters have combined their 
ten most popular songs into a medley especially 
prepared to satisfy requests from men in the armed 
forces. 


It's the Gospel 


We have this little yarn on the authority of the 
National Broadcasting Company. One night one of 
their ace newscasters, Robert St. John, was out in 
a theatre in the Middle West on a lecture tour. The 
newsman wears a prominent beard, and it was this 
beard that prompted a lady in the audience to ask: 

“Who’s that man with the beard?” 

“Why that’s St. John,” her escort replied. 

“Now, look,” the lady came back, “I asked you 
who he is—not what part he’s playing.” 








PFC JACKSON 


HEN he was a five-year-old lad back 

W\ in Pitchfork, Wyoming, Harry 

Jackson had just finished a painting 

of a man skating on a lake when his father 
walked in. 

“Who painted that picture,” the father 
asked. 

“I did,” answered his son. 

“Harry, you know how I feel about liars. 
You're going to tell me who really painted 
that picture or you're going to get 
whipped.” 

Harry stuck to his story and was led 
out to the woodshed where the hickory was 
applied. 

Later, however, he convinced his father 
and the neighbors were proudly informed 
that “Harry will grow up to be an artist.” 

Through the bloodiest fighting at Tar- 
awa, where he was wounded, to the Jap- 
held stronghold of Kwajalein Atoll, PFC 
Jackson, Marine Corps Combat artist, has 
kept that promise. 

Jackson landed on Tarawa with the first 
assault wave of Marines and was pinned 

down beneath the pier 
where most of the wound- 
ed had been gathered. 

“It was the most hor- 

rible place I've ever been 
in,” he said. 

Suddenly, in the midst 

of the battle noises, a 
rooster crowed. It kept 
crowing and _ everyone 
stopped moaning to 
listen. From out of the 
gloom beneath the pier a 
tough, husky Marine 
voice spoke: 

“Will somebody please 

kill that chicken?” 

That made everybody 
laugh. The men forgot the pain of their 
wounds and joked with each other. 

While hunting for pictures on Namur 
Island, he followed a mortar unit into a 
combat area, but left it behind when it 
stopped to lob shells at Jap positions. An 
anti-tank group lumbered by on its way to 
the front lines and Jackson went along. 

He got up so far that a company com- 
mander requisitioned him as a company 

* runner. On one of his errands he had to 

: \W ~ i A ackeon ¥7 help a sergeant flush a sniper who had been 

4. = ira ’ caught in a dugout. After the Jap had been 
: , killed, Jackson delivered the message. 

ee, He is busy now putting his impressions 

eg on paper in charcoal, water color, and oil 

SE from notes and hasty sketches. END 
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“Battalion Runner.” Afraid, Hell, yes! 
but he hasn't time to think about it 
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“Talk Sweetheart, Talk” The Fourth Division lands on.Namur and a machine gun squad gets orders to take off. Within two hours 
they are holed up in an old barracks with a strong Nip pillbox in the sights. Later most of the squad is still around to celebrate 
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“The Sergeant”.Carbine in hand, the “gunny" controls his eh A Singin’ and Drinkin’. They fought hard for four 
unit through difficult terrain with a “steady there, keep down" Bis unbearable days, then went looking for souvenirs and beer 


END 6: 














“That reminds me...1 gotta get some 
Swan...it's 4 Swell Soaps in 1!" 

















Just to prove were not kidding, 


here's what Swan is swell for: 


| Bath or shower. You'll feel 
* 


like a million after a session 
with rich, refreshing Swan 


lather. 


Hands and face. Swan will 
2 fix you up fine for a date in 
town... or a date on the in 


spection line. 
Laundry. Swan suds up in 
hardest water, gets the dirt 


out of duds in great shape. 
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Shaving. Yep, Swan pr‘ duces 
e a mild, creamy lather that’s 


ideal for shaving. » 
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SWAN 


FLOATING SOAP 
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N JANUARY 22 the three arena at Hollandia, Dutch New 
() Guinea, were seized by troops of the Sixth Army in the greatest 

operation of the Southwest Pacific to date. Strategically, the 
Hollandia dromes point directly at the Philippines, 850 miles north. 

The attack completely fooled the Japs, and trapped some 50,000 of 
their best troops in the area between Hansa Bay and Wewak, now 
hemmed in by Allied troops from the north and south, unexplored moun- 
tains to the west and the Allied-controlled Pacific to the east. 

Strong opposition was expected at strategic Hollandia, so that not 
only was the area pounded from the air as never before in this war 
sector and all air opposition there wiped out, but also the largest convoy 
ever assembled in this theater landed the three assault teams under the 
protection of a formidable fleet of warships and carrier-borne aircraft. 

The assault was as follows: A holding unit landed at Aitape, some 
fifty miles north of Wewak, to pen up the Japs there, while two other 
teams struck at the airdromes from the front (Humboldt Bay) and the 
rear (Tanah Merah Bay), about thirty miles to the northwest. 

Resistance was surprisingly light. So baffled were the Japs by the 
coup that they had moved the bulk of their Hollandia fighting troops 
for an expected blow at Wewak, 200 miles to the south. Remaining 
enemy troops were chiefly engineer and service personnel, and these took 
off for the hills when the guns of our ships announced our arrival. 

A Marine tank company, commanded by Capt. John M. Murphy of 
Longmeadow, Mass., a seasoned outfit of Guadalcanal and New Britain 
campaigners, was detached from the First Marine Division and assigned 
to the Tanah Merah Bay assault team. The General Sherman tanks were 
scheduled to spearhead the drive to the airport, twelve miles away, but 
the sink-hole bottomed swamps and the steep, roadless mountains inter- 
vening balked any but foot troops from passing through. 


HUS the veteran company saw no action. Nonetheless, the 
herculean efforts of the battle-eager crews to get their tanks 
through the worst terrain adds a notch to their records. 

The tanks, by platoons, embarked on LST's, and for two weeks pre- 
ceding D-Day we lived in the close confinement of the landing ship, 
jammed stem to stern with troops and equipment of army engineers, 
anti-aircraft and artillery crews. 

It was drizzling when our destroyers shelled the landing beaches at 
dawn. The initial wave of infantry hit the beaches at 0700 and the tanks 
rolled off an hour later. 

Vanguard of the infantry landed at the water-logged village of 
Depapre, from which a trail trickles through swamp and over mountains 
to the Hollandia airdromes. Shoals prevented the LST's from landing 
there, so that the tanks together with other vehicular equipment were 
disembarked in a cove two miles away. 

The beach proved to be little more than a sandbank, perhaps forty 
yards long and thirty feet wide, surrounded by the bay, two cliffs, and 
inland, by a swamp. Half of our tanks were immobilized by the swamp 
or the ensuing traffic jam. The others temporarily dug in and prepared 
to move across the bay to Depapre as soon as tank lighters became 
available. The transfer was made just before dark, and we had to dig 
in again. Despite our weariness from digging two foxholes apiece, we 
had little sleep that night and on the three succeeding nights. The in- 
fantry troops were green, and shot and threw grenades at every jungle 
shadow and sound. One Jap, a couple of soldiers, several pigs, goats and 
chickens suffered from this all night “battle”. The campaign-wise Ma- 
rines sustained no losses by the expedient of pulling their necks and 
posteriors into their foxholes, or tanks, and breathing to themselves. 


toe following day four tanks made a truly heroic attempt to 
follow the infantry. Pushing and pulling, drawing and dragging, 
churning and straining, squirming and squeezing, the Marines managed 
to get the tanks through a middling swamp and part way up a mountain 
trail, altogether about a mile progress. 

It was a fabulous feat, surpassing any past performance of this 
pioneer tank platoon, headed by First Lieutenant Richard B. Kelly and 
Platoon Sergeant Joseph G. Vaughn. 

Hardly the width of the tank, the trail spiraled around the precipice- 
like slopes of a rain-creviced mountain; the trail's surface was of mushy 
clay that offered little or no grip for the tank treads; the trail twined 
and twisted in acute angles. 

Ahead of the tanks, army engineers blasted away at the face of the 
mountain and three bulldozers sought to clear a path. Where the mud 
was too deep for the tanks to pass, the Marine crews felled trees to 
build a section of corduroy road. Tanks and bulldozers pushed and pulled 
each other, and one another, singly and in combinations. 

After eight hours and the hardest, longest mile of their lives, the Ma- 
rines and army engineers had to admit there was no way of getting 
the tanks into action, for at 0300 a sandslide covered the trail with 
hundreds of tons of earth. The lead bulldozer was buried in the 
avalanche. No one can explain how the soldier-operator escaped. Glumly, 
the Marines rolled their tanks down the precarious trail to the beach 
where they were set up as part of the bay defenses. 

That was all for the tanks. But the Marines themselves helped form 
the long human pack train that supplied food and ammunition to the 
fast-moving army infantry, on the second day already halfway to their 
objective, which they took two days later. 

Four of the Marines, Corporal Winfred J. Pearsall, Sergeant Howard 
A. Evers, Private First Class Charles C. Coffman, and Sergeant James 
G. Waldon, were instrumental in extinguishing a gasoline fire that 
threatened an ammo dump. Captain Murphy and Platoon Sergeant 
Eugene P. Viveiros swam 300 yards to rescue a drowning soldier caught 
in the bay’s undertow. 

And two tank scouts, Sergeant James T. Bradley and Corporal Cecil 
L. Law, made a thirty-mile, twenty-hour march from Tanah Merah to 
Humboldt Bay, around the Cyclops Mountains and through the three 
airports, probably the first American troops to make the arduous over- 
land hike between the two Hollandia invasion points. 


TSgt. Samuel E. Pcsertin 
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Hansen Twins: 
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D-Day at Cape Gloucester finds the Hansens of Bergen, N. Y., 
both 21-year-old PFCs, and Sgt. R. J. Oswald, Jr., of Philadelphia, in 
with the first wave, loading their big amphibian tractor with fuses, 
37-mm shells, other high explosives for transport to the front lines 


Paul Hansen throws the LVT in gear, smashes up to within five 
yards of the pillboxes. The tractor grinds to a stop, stuck fast be- 
tween two huge trees. Brother Leslie and Oswald pour a storm of 
lead into the enemy as Paul struggles to free tree-locked alligator 


Use ‘gator for rolling fort 


Up ahead twin Jap pillboxes pin down our ground troops, block 
their advance on the airstrip. The LVT is so loaded with explosives 
that no cover remains for the crew. Paul and Leslie Hansen and Sgt. 
Oswald volunteer to knock out the Nip's powerful gun emplacements 








Merciless Jap tire surrounds the explosive-laden tractor and fa- 
natic Nips swarm out in a bayonet charge. Two attackers gain the 
gunwales, and Leslie, wounded in the hand, abandons his guns, 
beats off the assault. Sgt. Oswald goes down, his head shattered 


Suddenly, Paul frees the tractor, backs off from the pillboxes, 
takes careful aim, and, smashing headlong, bulldozes them into 
ruin. Alone now, the last Hansen drives his LVT out to sea, turns and 


More Japs scramble on the tractor, and Leslie, trying to fight 
them off, falls overboard. Smashed and battered, he is “ound dying 
when our troops advance later. Paul, meanwhile, manages to save _ a 
the munitions, throwing back two grenades heaved insécurd ~.f possible umic'cers, by the water route, the much-needed supply of ammunition 
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How to treat 
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“a Shell Fire ' ~ 
Wound F, 
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combat, and are of varying severity. Usually they can be 

eased by prompt field treatment. Important things about 
such emergency aid are: Do it fast and don’t try to do too 
much; don’t get excited and don’t let the wound get any 
dirtier than you can help; avoid any unnecessary moving 
around and you help hold down hemorrhage. Also, get out 
your first aid kit, use it right, and you will be secure as pos- 
sible until the doctors can finish up with more severe cases 
and get around to taking care of your injury. 


GS "combat, and wounds are frequent types of injury in 
XK 


Assume you've been hit in the thigh by gunfire. First thing you do 
is rip open your pants at point of injury; don't try to take them 
off; it's cleaner, quicker to rip them and it stops undue bleeding 





Give yourself plenty of room to work in; make rip large enough. 
Remember, you're going to have to get a bandage around the wound. 
Now break open your firstygg nd aet -ut the paper envelop 








Little Miss 


GRIFFIN says- 









Grifin has protected 
and shined the leather 
equipment of ail the 
services since 1890, 


GRIFFIN ABC PASTE in 
the easy-opening can 
gives you a bright, 
long-lasting shine that 
re-brushes for days. 





*Based on last 5 
yearly sales surveys 
of Navy Ship's 
Stores and Coast 
Guard Canteens. 
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Serving Servicemen 


Some time ago the nationwide in- 
vestment house of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane established 
a special Servicemen’s Department to 
aid members of the Armed Forces with 
their investment problems. The suc- 
cess of the department was immediate 
—proving the need was great. At the 
present time the firm is serving en- 
listed men and officers of various 
branches of the Service in all parts of 
the world, including those of others 
of the United Nations as well as our 
own. 

This assistance is offered to men in 
the Service and civilian specialists as- 
signed to military installations over- 
seas, without cost or obligation. Those 
who are interested may: 

1. Send a list of holdings for 

analysis. 

2. Request information about 
the security market or about 
any specific issue. 

Information will be immediately for- 
warded by air mail. 














MERRILL LYNCH SERVICEMEN’S 
BOOKLET 


Factual, Simple, Complete 


As a further aid to those in the 
Service, M L, P, F & B has published 
a booklet entitled “Service for Service- 
men”* which provides certain basic 
facts concerning the mechanics of 
opening and maintaining an account. 
Proof of the need and value of this 
booklet, and the facilities which the 
firm is making available to -service- 
men, is exemplified by the many let- 
ters already received from members 
of all branches of the Service. Exam- 
ple from the Pacific: “Thank you for 
the booklet and the investment help. 
It is difficult to know just what to do 
with one’s money in situations such as 
ours. We simply are too far removed 
from the scene of things.”’ 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane is grateful to be of service to 
all those who are serving the cause of 
victory. It again urges servicemen to 
write in about their investment prob- 
lems, promises to do all it can to solve 
them, however complicated. 


* Wrete to Servicemen’s Department of Merrill 
Lenach, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 70 Pine Street, 
New Vork § Vv. V.. USA. for yeur py « 
Servne jor Servicemen 

















































That envelop contains a sulfa 
powder; sulfanilamide in older 
outfits; sulfathiozol in newer. 
Tear off corner of the envelop 
and sprinkle the whole wound, 
with light coating of compound 





Be sure you cover every part 
of wound with sulfa crystals, 
but this coating need- not be 
heavy. In fact, a light cover 
is best, so long as the drug 
contacts entire injured area 
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Now take the sterile battle dressing from the first aid packet. 
This gauze pad has lengths of bandage attached. Be very sure 
you don't touch the wound side of the pad; use the bandage edge 


” 





? 
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Clap the pad tight over the wound and its sulfa dressing and 
then bind it up with the bandage lengths, making sure it won't 
slip. Then you are secure as possible until corpsmen take over 





“Gee, Ethel, this is wonderful! I had 
nothing to look forward to until I 
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got rid of my ‘5 o'clock Shadow’! 


Sure: You put yourself in 
line for new and thrilling 
vistas when you get rid of 
‘5 o'clock Shadow’. 

So stay face-neat every 
day and all day long by 
shaving with a genuine Gem 
Blade. It’s made by the 
makers of your Gem Razor 
—it fits precisely! 











PREMIER 


“Pot"’ Shape 


the 
honey-cured 
smoke 


See that yellow lining inside the pipe? 
That's the special curing agent com- 
pounded with real honey, and when you 
start to smoke, that yellow lining goes to 
work! There’s no “breaking-in” what- 
ever! The honey keeps curing the pipe- 
bowl as you go along. The pipe-bowl itself 
is from Nature's true burl growth —no ar- 
tificial painting. Urgent shipments of 
Yello-Bole Pipes are being made to all 
fighting fronts 


YELLO-BOLE CD PREMIER '2.50 
YELLO-BOLE ©) IMPERIAL "1.50 


YELLO-BOLE ()) STANDARD "1 











YELLO-BOLE....A NAME TO REMEMBER, 
WHEREVER YOU ARE nnd WHEN YOU COME HOME 
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REVERIE a? REVEILLE 


I dreamed about a little babe 

She was really something to 
see 

Every night just after taps 

She would sing sweet songs to 










































|) About the 
time of 
reveille 

In the place 
of the old 
brass horn 

She was 
ushered in 
by the 
sound of 
bells 

To help me 
face the 
dawn. 


What used to be such work for me 

Turned out to be a trifle 

She pressed my clothes, darned my 
hose 

And even cleaned my rifle. 






Work was always work for 
me 

But not with her around 

\ With arms like that about 
my neck ~ "3, 

'Twas a pleasure to work 1\ 
found. 









\ 
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About the time she had to\% 
o 

Then my heart began to 
grieve 

But she turned a trick on 
the ol’ top kick 

And we left on a 50-day 
leave. 
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“Dad says if we have any Dyanshine Liquid 
Shoe Polish to spare, send him some” 
















THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUID SHOE 
49 POLISH IS NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 











History Repeats Itself 


25 years ago men in the Army were for G. 1. shoes that must pass inspec. 
introduced to Dyanshine Liquid Shoe tion after hard-going in the field. 

Polish. And through all those years, 
many of those men have continued to 
use Dyanshine because they knew 
that it was kind to the leather as well 


To quote one of the many men who 
write inquiring where to get Dyan- 
shine Liquid Shoe Polish: 


as easy to use. “I'll bet my clod-hoppers are 
And today, new men in the armed shinier than 987 of all civilian 
forces are being introduced to an old shoes—I know they re the envy of 
standby. Dyanshine is still the best the barracks.” 








Lieuid 
SHOE POLISH 




















y.s- PAT. OFF. 














To Those Who Prefer Paste Shoe Polish 


Dyanshine Paste is available in Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxblood, and Black. Packed in parton MANUFACTURING Co. 


— 2 me am 4157 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
convenient wide-mouthed, 4-oz. jars. pony yp 
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It's been a matter of record now for 169 years. But 
the Germans had to learn it at Chateau Thierry 
and the Japs at Guadalcanal—in their more than 200 
armed landings, the United States Marines have never 
once failed to take the objective ordered! Created by 
the Continental Congress “to aid in the defense 
of the colonies,” they since have left their imprint 
in every corner of the globe. And from Fort 
Montagu i in the Bahamas in 1776 down to bitter, 
bloody Tarawa, the pay-off line has alw ays been, 
“The Marines have landed and have the situation 
well in hand.” Leatherneck, what a man! 


PONTIAC 





WAR BONDS 
* 
Keep 


America Free 


Measuring up to rigorous physical requiremen 
he dotes on doing it the best way ... the quicke 
way. In all places at all times, he’s all things 
all men—foot soldier, combat engineer, jungl 
fighter, artilleryman, flier, scout, master 
amphibious war. 

He’s amember of the oldest branch of the nation’ 
Armed Forces ...and we’re among the veter 
producers of Arms for Victory, having been at th 
job since nearly a year before Pearl Harbor. I 
paying him this public tribute we like to think h 
has confidence in what we build for him to use 
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Call Him Mac 


AKE any man in our outfit. We'll call him Mac. You probably 
know hundreds like him. He’s just an American who has been 
doing a job he hates and doing it to the best of his ability. 

Mac has been overseas for twenty-two months. He left home long 
before the Guadalcanal, African, and Gilbert offensives got under way. 
The Japs were rampant in New Guinea and were threatening Aus- 
tralia when Mac saw his family for the last time. Ever since he’s seen 
nothing but islands. Some were big and thick with tropical trees and 

undergrowth. Some were small coral islets. None was civilized. 

After a long period of busting jungles, building bases, and training, 
training, and more training, Mac is to get his chance in combat. In- 
wardly or outwardly he has been wanting that for a long while. But now 
that the hour of danger draws near, he is scared. Death and pain terrify 
him some, but more than anything he’s afraid of being afraid. When the 
chips are down, how will he react? 

Aboard the transport, on the endless trip of waiting, Mac has plerfty 
of chance to take stock of himself. Three decks down in the relentless 
heat of his hold, he thinks of beer and white women and wonders if 
he'll ever see the corner saloon or drug store again. 

In a crowded washroom, striving to make the salt water take the 
grease and stink from his clothes, Mac thinks of Mary and bacon and 
tomato sandwiches. 

Enemy planes are in the vicinity. Maybe planes from our carriers got 
them. Maybe they turned back of their own accord. Mac has it only 
from hearsay. At the first sign of activity, the general quarters alarm 
sounded and Mac and the others marched down to their holds, to wait 
and listen behind locked doors, praying for their lives, perhaps. 

Jap submarines are on the warpath, too. They may have been ‘sunk. 
All Mac knows is the chance remark he heard a sailor on watch make 
about “those damn subs on our tail.” He gets that as a sleep-inspiring 
nightcap before he climbs down three flights to his bunk. He asks him- 
self if he’ll be able to get back up if an order comes to abandon ship. 

A lot of human interest pieces have been written about “Life aboard 
our ship.” They don’t tell how Mac tosses fretfully on a sweat-drenched 
blanket and wonders if his body will still be in one piece in a couple 
of days. That morning he stood up and bowed his head in the Sunday 
service on the weather deck. That evening he played cards. 


HE pre-invasion bombardment is raging. Boy, those Japs are really 
being blown to hell, thinks Mac. Then he remembers how the Japs 
were buried by shells on Tarawa and still managed to come out and kill. 
The correspondents liken the show to a Fourth of July fireworks dis- 
play. But the young lieutenant platoon leader and his boatload of assault 
troops hear the roar and rumble and don’t see much. They are hunched 
down in the amphibious alligators, rocking and pitching at rendezvous. 
From seasickness or perhaps from that empty feeling you get before the 
big football game, one kid gets ill and the first wave heads for the beach. 
The boats have landed. Word is circulated the beachhead was estab- 
lished at surprisingly little cost. And Mac on the fringe of sand sees his 
platoon sergeant grit his teeth, or what’s left of his teeth after shrapnel 
from a Jap mortar shell pierced his jaw. 

The tanks move inland and spread death and destruction among the 
fleeing Japs. Their performance will make a great story, much better 
than the account of the one tank which went to the bottom when its 
lighter capsized coming ashore. Four men were trapped 60 feet down 


and drowned without ever learning how “easily” the beachhead was 
made. Mac knew them all well. 
One company has routed the enemy from narrow Skunk Point. An- 


other is mopping up over by the airstrip and the battle passes its climax. 
Mac in his squad by the clump of trees at the island’s center doesn’t 
know a thing about what is going on, except that another buddy has 
been hit, that he himself is almost out of ammunition, and that the order 
has just come to advance again. 

Organized resistance ends. Already aboard ship accounts are being 
radioed out and tomorrow’s communiques will tell of the smashing tri- 
umph. Back on the island darkness joins hanc ‘h the Japs to make 
night a hell for Mac and his comrades. The Japs *: out of countless 
holes and approach the Marine lines. Mac does not want to shoot at the 
gibberish noises they make for fear of killing his own men. 

He hears the Jap rapping the cap of a grenade and the suspense is 
awful. Tony kills himself by falling on a Jap hand grenade so that his 
foxhole buddy can go on living. Windy loses his leg and lies alone on 
the rock and sand all through the long dark hours. They were both 
squadmates of Mac’s. 


HE commentator terms it a bloodless conquest. Mac swears when 
he hears that and listens to the boy from Texas mumble he will 
lose an arm but “at least he’ll get home.” 

The strategy which won the battle is explained back home. Mac knows 
little about it. All he knows is the hell his particular platoon encountered 
on the ridge. Now he has joined with a group of demolition artists out 
to kill the last enemy survivors so that the night to come will not be a 
repetition of the one that went before. And tomorrow he must make his 
aching muscles perform the ugly job of grave-digging. 

“Where will we strike next?” That question is being posed in the 
national magazines. And, meanwhile, Mac has moved close to an enemy 
base, helping garrison a small forgotten island and defend it against Jap 
bombings. 

Palm Sunday services are held throughout the Christian world. That 
is the day Mac went out on another operation against the Japs. It was 
only a minor one, but a bullet ripped into his shoulder before the enemy 
force was wiped out. Mac has recovered by now. At another steaming 
base he drags his body over the hills and boondocks during the day and 
does a stretch of guard duty at night. Yesterday afternoon he took time 
out from the daily conditioning program and at simple ceremonies out- 
side his tent row received the Order of the Purple Heart for wounds 
incurred in combat with the enemy. 

SSgt. Dick Gordon, 
USMC Combat Correspondent 








Give Scorching Days the LAUGH 
with an ACTIVE-LATHER Bath ! 











The weather is sizzling, the breezes are hot 
Though some guys are sweatin’, smart Johnny is not 
He cools off his carcass the soothing Lux way 

V}In tons of rich lather he’s feeling okay ! 








O trick to feeling slick when 
you're wise to Lux! Oh boy, 

how that rich creamy lather gives 
the pay-off to hot weather grime and 
dirt. And for a streamlined finish to 
the face—the kind Baby Bright 
Eyes goes for—ACTIVE lather does 
a super-duper job. For how much? 
We should scarcely mention it, the 
little dough it costs! At your P. X. 





UM\arines sure know the way to win- 
“he Cuties go for Lux Soap Skin ! 
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SERGEANT was hacking his way 

through a South Pacific jungle, 

followed by a group of Marine 
pilots. Each man in the group was armed 
with a knife—ranging in size from the small 
Boy Scout variety Stateside to the three- 
foot long heavy bolo. 

Coming upon a cone-shaped structure 
about three feet high and hard as granite, 
the sergeant halted his charges. 

“Oh,” he sang out, “is this a lucky break. 
Boys, we have stumbled across our meat 
course.” 

With this he started hacking away vi- 
ciously at the cone with his bolo knife. 
An unusually lusty swing and the cone 
broke open revealing a swarm of ants. 
These the sergeant brushed aside. At the 
bottom of the cone he scooped up a hand- 
ful of what appeared to be rice. Smacking 
his lips he popped a handful into his mouth. 

“Just like nuts,” he said, “why a man 
could live for weeks on these. Let me tell 
you boys there's nothing finer than termite 
eggs.” 

That was one of many surprises in store 
for the pilots during their first lesson in 
what is perhaps the most unusual school 
in the world—the school of survival. 

They were taking this course—“how to 
live in a jungle and like it’”—to learn how 
to stay alive should they be forced down 
in the South Pacific wilderness. It’s a 
course every Marine pilot takes when he 
arrivés in the South Pacific. The instruc- 
tors are combat-wise Marines who have 
picked up their jungle know-how through 
practical experience. 

We were accompanying some pilots on 
one of the jungle junkets that serves as 
classroom and textbook for the course when 
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our instructor brought our group to a sud- 
den halt. 

Straddling our path was a hideous lizard- 
like creature leering at us. The object of 
our fascinated gaze was not more than two 
feet long, but it might as well have been 
the size of a prehistoric dinosaur. Its jungle 
ensemble was a loose and sloppy fitting 
coat of mottled green. Its humped and 
thorny back bristled as it glared defiance at 
our approach. 

One of the pilots whispered nervously, 
“It looks like a bad case of DT’s to me.” 

“What a day—what a discovery—” said 
the sergeant as he fearlessly stalked the 
reptile with nothing more than a crotched 
stick. In a twinkling he had it pinned to the 
mat. 

“We won't bother cooking this now,” he 
said, as he carelessly flipped the squirming 
body into his haversack. “Now if we can 
just find her eggs—I'm telling you, boys, 
next to chicken there is nothing quite so 
tasty as broiled Iguana and hard-boiled 
Iguana eggs.” 

Meanwhile, one of the pilots had spotted 
the flickering shadows of a school of fish 
in a small pool. Our instructor’s eyes lit 
up like searchlights. 

“You are probably wondering how to 
snag yourself a fish course without the con- 
ventional hook and line,” he said. 

With this he disappeared. A few minutes 


by 
Sgt. Pen T. Johnson 


USMC. Combat Correspondent 





later he emerged from the jungle foliage 
with an arm loaded full of angular-shaped 
fruits. 

“These,” he said as he quickly bent over 
and started to smash them on a rock, “are 
the fruits of the Barringtonia tree that 
grow abundantly hereabouts.” 

Scooping up the damp and fibrous re- 





mains, we watched him throw them into 
the pool. 

We stared with fascination as a num- 
ber of sluggishly moving fish floated to 
the surface. 

“It was the juice of the Barringtonia 
fruit that stunned them,” he said. “They 
are as groggy as dope fiends. 

“The leaves of the tree called the Red 
Ash and the Matchbox bean which also 
grow abundantly here in the jungle, will 
do the same trick, although let me warn 
you, if you can catch fish by the conven- 
tional manner it will be less harmful to the 
rest of the fish in the stream.” 

As parting advice we were warned not 
to eat raw fresh water fish. “Fresh fish,” he 
explained, “contain the same parasites 
found in fresh water.” 

Salt water fish, on the other hand, he 
pointed out, can be eaten raw. These in- 
clude turtles and turtle eggs, shrimps, 
clams, oysters, crabs and octopus to be 
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found in abundance on the island coast- 
lines. 

“Now let's get to the greens of our jungle 
bill of fare,” said our instructor, plucking 
a sprig from the top of a nearby fern. 

“This is called a fern tip and can be 
eaten raw or cooked. Pull the fern up by 
the roots. The roots are also nourishing. 

“No doubt many of you are Chop Suey 
fans. If so, look for a bamboo grove. Bam- 
boo roots and sprouts are the mainstay of 
any Chop Suey dish. 

“Most of you are familiar with pine- 
apples, oranges, and bananas. These grow 
wild in the jungle, although they some- 
times call for considerable search. 

“My only warning in the banana depart- 
ment is that green bananas are as dis- 
astrous to your stomach as green apples. If 
you can’t wait for them to ripen, boil or 
bake them.” 

Suddenly a strong onion-like scent was 
wafted by a gentle breeze through the 
jungle. 

“The natives must have a hamburger 
stand nearabouts,” remarked one of the 
pilots, speaking to no one in particular. 


q 4D 
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“That smell, my boy, is the fruit of a 
nearby Durian tree,” remarked the instruc- 
tor. 
We followed his gaze upward to an elm- 


like tree about one hundred feet ahead. 
Dangling from its topmost branches were 





a number of the globe-shaped fruit. 

A stick brought one to our feet. It looked 
like a coconut covered with spines. 

Our instructor peeled the leather-like 
skin. The interior was divided into five sec- 
tions. The meat was creamy looking. The 
smell was overpowering. 

“Here you have a rare fruit indeed,” said 
our instructor as he plunked a piece into 
the unsuspecting mouth of a gawking pilot. 

We gathered around watching the ex- 
pression on the pilot’s face as he timidly 
started to chew. 

“By gosh!” he exclaimed, “This tastes 
like a cross between a rich custard pie 
flavored with almonds and a little dash of 
cream cheese, limburger, onions and brown 
sherry thrown in for good measure.” 

No one disputed him. 

Next our instructor bent over and yanked 
at what looked like a piece of bamboo about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter. 

He lobbed the roots off with his bolo. 
With the other he tilted the cane skyward 
and drank deeply. 

“This little item,” 
threefold purpose: 

“First, it is an excellent rain water 
catcher; second, both the roots and the 
tips of this plant are edible; and third, it 
makes an excellent walking stick. In fact 
most of our rattan canes back in the States 
are made from this versatile plant.” 

A little farther on we halted again. Our 
instructor had dropped to his knees for a 
minute study of a lettuce-like plant. 

With his knife he cut off a leaf. A milk- 
like substance oozed from its stem. He 
gingerly touched his tongue to it, spit and 
quickly tossed the leaf aside. 

Turning to his audience, he said: “Men, 
I forgot to tell you but there are plenty of 
fruits, leaves, plants and roots that should 
not be included in your jungle diet. These 
are the poisonous plants. A good many are 
not listed in your jungle guide book be- 
cause they are unknown. 

“The best way to tell good food from 
bad is to let the tip of your tongue be your 
guide. If you find.a plant that has a bitter 
taste you will be safe in throwing it away. 
If you have time, watch monkeys. Any- 
thing that they eat, you can safely eat.” 

In the meantime most of the pilots had 
got into the swing of things. 

Hustling through the jungle on safaris 
of their own they returned laden down with 
a wide assortment of fruits, berries, plants, 
leaves and roots. These they laid like an 
offering at the feet of our instructor. 

Expertly thumbing through the assort- 
ment he held up a tiny leaf for our in- 
spection. 

“This boys,” he said “is jungle spinach 
that even Popeye would go for.” 

Next he hoisted aloft a prickly globular 
fruit. This was announced as the famous 
Breadfruit. It could be boiled, mashed or 
baked like a potato. We also were shown 
a jungle Yam, much like our sweet potato, 
and a jungle cucumber. 

At our instructor’s feet one of the pilots 
had placed a fruit shaped like a football. 
Picking it up he told us this was a Paw 
Paw, a tasty jungle product. 

Next was a Dawa, which resembles a 
small orange. It produced a sweet, jelly- 
like substance. 

Munching on a Malay Apple, our in- 
structor handed us an odd assortment of 
fruits for sampling. 

Among them were wild figs and a fruit 
called “Ton”. The Ton tasted similar to 
our plums. 

We also tasted Pandanus and Mango- 


he said, “serves a 


steen fruits. The Mangosteen was a round 
purple fruit about the size of a baseball. 
It’s innards tasted similar to the plum we 
had just sampled but a little more on the 
tart side. 

The Pandanus looked like an elongated 


- pomegranate. To eat it we had to suck the 
_ Jelly-like substance from its seeds. 


Dipping into his spacious pockets our 
instructor produced an assortment of nuts. 
One of these was the Okari nut, another 





the Java almond and the third, a nut called 
the Aila. 

The Okari nut and Java almond, he told 
us, could be eaten raw. The Aila nut had 
to be roasted like a peanut. 

Glancing from his vegetable collection 
the sergeant noticed a rotten log not far 
away, walked over to it and placed a well 
aimed kick. Snuggled against the log’s 
underside was a squirming mass of inter- 
lacing whitish worms. 

Triumphantly scooping up a handful, 
our instructor turned to us saying: “Boys, 
we have here a real jungle delicacy—the 
white grub. Let me tell you a little about 
these cuties. There use to be a famous old 
Borneo trader who always carried a pocket- 
ful of grubs wherever he went. At a bridge 
table one day back in civilization he gen- 
erously proffered a handful of them to his 
hostess. She promptly swooned. The others 
hurriedly left the room. 

“It wasn’t long, though, before he con- 
vinced her that the grub was a mouth- 
watering delicacy. The last I heard his 
hostess was serving them in lieu of bridge 
candies.” 

“Speaking of grubs, boys, reminds me 
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that grasshoppers, locusts, ants and crickets 


are not to be sneezed at either,” said the 
professor. “These little jungle denizens are 
crammed with life-giving vitamins.” 

“And,” he continued, “there are flying 
bats and squirrels. Unless you have plenty 
of ammunition to waste, the best way to 
catch these is by snare, trap or sling shot. 
You need have no fear of eating them, for 
after all, they live on nothing but fruits 
and flowers. 

“Monkey meat is also delicious, and, 
above all, don’t pass up snakes. A good 
snake recipe is: first, remove its fangs; 
second, skin it; third, cut it into sections 
and broil over a slow fire. You will hardly 
know its tender meat from squab.” 

We were resuming our journey when one 
of the pilots happened to stop beside a 
fern-fringed pool of crystal clear water 
and started to take a drink. 

Our instructor rushed over, snatched 
him by the collar and jerked him to his 
feet. 

“Never do that again,” he said. “The 
only safe water to drink in the jungle is 
boiled water. That pond is probably filled 
with parasites.” END 
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A group of distinguished doctors made clin- 
ical tests with actual smokers—in which they 
found that: 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP 
MORRIS, SUBSTANTIALLY EVERY CASE 
OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT— 
DUE TO SMOKING—CLEARED UP COM- 
PLETELY OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED. 
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Chis evidence—duly reported to the medical San 


profession—certainly proves PHitip Morris 
are far less irritating to the nose and throat. 


Try them—today! 
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V-MAIL CHOPBEAT 


They tell our folks to use V-Mail 

Instead of sending it first class 

But for my part that can take 
V-Mail 

And jam it, brother, jam it! 


They de-hydrate all our wonderful 
chow 

To keep it from getting stale 

And now those politicians are try- 
ing to feed us 

Dehydrated mail! 


They say we're saving plane space 
By using dehydrated mail 

But I’d rather get a first class:letter 
Even though it is a little stale! 


They say if our folks use V-Mail 

Then they'll be doing all they can 

But I'll tell the folks if they do 

Then morale won’t be worth a 
damn! 


For whenever we read a V-Mail 

It’s hard on the eyes and mind 

And if we had to read them all 
the time 

Then the treops would all go blind! 


So why don’t you wise up 

And send us our mail by air? 

And we'll send you a V-Mail from 
Tokyo 

Just to keep things fair and square! 


PFC. J. E. PATTERSON, 
Battery A, Ist 155 Artillery Bn., 
c/o Fleet PO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A SERGEANT'S PRAYER 


Dear God—grant me wisdom—that 
I may 

Lead and teach my men, of whose 
lives 

I have charge, that when the time 
comes 

To take the supreme test they will 
not 

Die because I failed. 


My Lord—give me strength—that 


| in my 
Life they shall see no weakness, 

’ that 

' Through my life I will be an ex- 
ample of 

All that is right and strong. 


Father—give me faith and _ kind- 
ness— 

That in me they have a friend, not a 

Boss; that I may have their trust; 
and 

When our battles are won, may I 
know that 

Those I lead are better men because 
of what they found in me. 


SGT. EDWARD J. EVANS. 
6th Defense Bn., 
c/o Fleet PO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


LAMENT ON WRITERS 


Say listen, Melville, Stevenson, 
Maugham, 

To whom are you giving a shot in 
the arm? 

When you wrote your tales of the 
South Pacific, 

Why couldn’t you be more truly 
specific? 

Why didn’t you tell us of elephan- 
tiasis? 

Why didn’t you mention the great 
lack of ices? 

You mentioned the rain, but you left 
out the mud, 

And you left out the bugs that 
clamor for blood. 

When beautiful natives entered your 
story, 

Why didn’t you warn us of your 
faulty memory? 

When you wrote of the islands that 
smelled just like hyacinth, 

Why didn’t you tell us ’twas poetic 
‘liacinse ?’ 


MTSGT. ALEC L. CRAIG. 
South Pacific. 


SOMEWHERE IN THE 
PACIFIC 


There’s a place of which we hear 
*most every day; 

It’s “somewhere in the Pacific”. 

From mother and and father and 
sweetheart dear 

He’s “somewhere in the Pacific.” 


It’s a place so vague and the details 
are so scarce 

And the tears and pain is so terrific 

For he sailed away for a place they 


say 
That’s “Somewhere in the Pacific”. 


Please hasten the day for which we 
pray 

When the places are more specific 

And our boys come home no more 
to roam 

“Somewhere in the Pacific.” 


PFC. CARL W. CLARK, JR. 
lst Marine Amphibious Corps, 
c/o Fleet PO, 

San Francisco, Calif. 





JUST THINKIN’ 


Laying out here in the jungle, 
Looking ahead in the mist, 

Helmet pulled over my forehead. 
And tommy-gun clutched in my fist. 
Wonder if Japs are a lurkin’, 
Waitin’ to rush with a yell, 

Close in with bayonets flashin’. 
Thinking and waitin’ is hell! 


"Member the parties at “Dago” 
"Member Hawaii’s sweet shore, 
Letters neglected, unanswered, 

A couple of months, maybe more? 
Thinkin’ of the trail for tomorrow, 
Through mud and over the pass, 
Thinkin’ of cold beer in “Frisco” 
Liberties made without pass. 


Thinkin’ of girls in New Zealand, 
Who thought the Marines were “just 
grand”, 
Thinkin’ of long days in boot camp, 
Hours of drill in the sand. 
Wonderin’ about next inspection, 
Wonderin’ if you dare sit down, 
Thinking of chow for tomorrow, 
This thinkin’ can sure get you down. 


Thinkin’ a thought of a transport, 
Awaitin’ to speed you toward home, 
Your tropical duty completed, 

No more of this jungle to roam. 
Wonderin’ if she will be waitin’, 
And maybe shed one happy tear, 
Wonderin’ if you should ship over, 
Or maybe stay outside for a year. 


Thinkin’ a lot of the home folk, 
Tales they'll expect you to tell, 
Memories you've oft tried forgettin’, 
Memories of buddies that fell. 
Workin’ and fightin’ is easy, 
Thinkin’ and waitin’ is hell! 

PFC JOHN W. STUDER. 
2d Raider Bn., 


c/o Fleet PO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CAMP MATHEWS MENU 


You can talk about your Army 
chow, 

Or discuss the Navy beans, 

But the boys that get the real 
food, 

Are the United States Marines. 


Breakfast comes at six a. m. 

And out to chow we rush 

Spuds in wax, pre-chewed prunes, 
And cold unseasoned mush. 


That’s our morning menu, 
But don’t forget the greens, 
Raw lettuce, cabbage, carrots, 
To make us strong Marines. 


Then comes the time for working, 

Snap in and fire a round. 

—— up, march right, march 
eft, 

Fall in, fall out, fall down. 


At last it’s time for luncheon 
And off to eat we trek 

To get our fill of turkey, 
The ribs, the wing, the neck. 


But that is just one special day, 

The rest fall right in line, 

It’s always stew, and made of 
what? 


Your guess is as good as mine. 
The stew’s not bad, nor plentiful. 
It’s strength for tough Marines. 
Believe us, we don’t mind all this, 
It’s just those uncooked greens. 


PVT. FRANCIS J. HARVEY. 
Training Regiment, 

Platoon No. 919, RDMCB, 
San Diego 41, Calif. 


TAROKINA 


On the beach of Tarokina 

Where the flaming balbi blooms, 

And mother nature weaves her 
meshes 

With a hundred million looms; 

Where a dark and steaming jungle 

Kisses water at the shore; 

To that island one November 

Came five thousand men or more. 

Some were hard—yes, some were 
timid 

As they made the beaching run, 

But each weapon glinted challenge 

In the island’s tropic sun. 


But in among the waving palm trees 

Little men had vowed to stay; 

And each fast and lethal battery 

— the Yanks would rue the 
ay. 

Still the young blood from Missouri, 

Carolina, Texas, Maine 

Came on in to meet that warning 

With “To hell with blood and pain!”, 

*Til the flash and groan of thunder 

Would be mild beside their blast, 

And the yellow men turned bloody, 

Holding out until the last. 


Now the powder mist has lifted 
Past the jagged, negro hills; 
And again the jungle murmurs 
Sounds like tortured whippoorwills. 
And again the wild pig wanders, 
Rooting in around the graves. 
Whines a wild song through the 
palm trees—— 
Freedom—where Old Glory waves; 
And again the wild pig wanders, 
And again the black man saunters 
’Long his trails, and through the 
grove 
Where his wild-eyed dusky children 
Will hear legends warriors wove. 


On Tarokina, just at sundown, 

When the story hour is nigh, 

Little hearts will throb in wonder 

At the legend battle cry— 

“We've come—you scrawny yellow 
bastards, 

And we'll split you to your jeans. 

For, by God and Satan’s thunder, 

We're United States Marines. 


PFC CYRIL O'BRIEN 
3rd Marines, 
c/o Fleet P. O. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





CROTON 


is the only 


QUAMATIC 


self-winding 


waterproof watch 


Demanded by America’s 


fighting men, and serving 
them well on every front! 
AQUAMATIC is water- 
proof, shockproof, anti- 
magnetic; has stainless 
steel case, radium dial, 
unbreakable glass, water- 
proof strap. Same pre-war 
price, $39.95. Write for 
free booklet. Croton 
Watch Co., 48 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


*No winding necessary — 


wrist action keeps it running. 


FOR ALL TIME SINCE 1878 
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Break aut : 
that big 


DRIGHT © 
SMILE 


Turn on the charm of a winning 
smile kept bright with Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia Tooth Paste. Phillips’ is 
the tooth paste that cleans teeth so 
effectively. It also protects them, 
for it contains the equivalent of 75Y 


genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 





which, on contact, neutralizes harmful mouth acids, 


a frequent cause of tooth decay and gum irritation. 


Your PX has Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tooth 


Paste and the equally effective Phillips’ Milk of 


Magnesia Tooth Powder. Its delightful minty flavor 


makes it a pleasure to use and it leaves your breath 


like a whiff of Spring. Get yours today and put | 


that smile to work. 
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Casualties 


Marine Corps casual- 
ties, missing and dead, 
from May 12, 1944, to 
June 15, 1944: 


DEAD 


ARKANSAS 
HARPER, Cecil E., PFC 


CALIFORNIA 


BLACKMON, Albert M.., 
Capt. 

BURKE, John K.., Ist Lt. 

CLARK, Lenard L., Ist Lt. 


McCLAIN, Clyde H., Jr., 
Pisgt. 
RUTH, Clifford M., Pvt. 


CONNECTICUT 


BROWN, Robert Y., Jr., 
Ist Lt. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DODGE, Vernon B., Jr., 
2nd Lt. 


FLORIDA 


JORDAN, Walter L., Capt. 
SWEARINGEN, Van C., 


Jr., Sgt: 
GEORGIA 
COBB, Irvin T., Jr., Sgt. 


ILLINOIS 


BURNS, Edward J., PFC 

KRYWIEC, Stanislaw, 
2nd Lt. 

LEIDBERG, Charles F., 
2nd Lt. 

LIPOVSKY, Lawrence P., 
Corp. 


INDIANA 


MILLS, James O., 2nd Lt. 
PATTON, Rolla L., TSgt. 


SHREIBAK, John A., 
2nd Lt. 


LOUISIANA 


HOUSTON, John H., 
Ist Lt. 

SCHULTZ, Eugene K.., 
LtCol. 


MARYLAND 
KEELER, Douglas E., Maj. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DANKO, Francis J., Sgt. 
HAWKES, Frederick C., 
Ist Lt. 
POPHAM, Ralph W., PFC 
MICHIGAN 


HAYES, Richard S., Corp. 

HILL, Floyd W., PFC 
MINNESOTA 

LIZER, James W., ist Lt. 


MISSOURI 
DIEMER, George W.., 
Ist Lt. 
SMITH, Giles J., Jr., 1st Lt. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOWLER, William J., Sgt. 





You get a lot of smoke-pleasure 
for a little money when you smoke 
this big, mellow cigar that's care- 
fully made of fine tobaccos. Smoke 
KING EDWARD the way a good 
cigar should be smoked—slowly 
and with relish. If the coal of fire 
stays flat and thin, you're on the 
beam. If the coal *‘mounds up"’, 
you're smoking too fast and losing 
some of the cool enjoyment 
King Edward holds for you. 


N 
TRY THIS | 
GREAT CIGAR 
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Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 


S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


’ 


“THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE” 








Professional sports have to be good 
or people won't pay their money 
to watch them, but everyone 
doesn’t have to come up to pro- 
fessional standards to get benefit 
and enjoyment from sports. 


The professional’s role is to lead 
the way, to stimulate interest . . . 
to get all the country playing. 
Sports can fit you to fight and can 
help you win. They can keep you 
“fit” for the enjoyment of life when 
the fighting is over. 


Like the professionals then, 
you'll want the best in sports equip- 
ment, and like great numbers of 
leading professionals, you'll dis- 
cover that the best is stamped 
“Wilson.” 


When you buy personal sports 
equipment, today, or equipment 
for your outfit at Post Exchange or 
ship Service Store, be sure you ask 
for “Wilson.” Like the crash hel- 
mets and other fighting equipment 
that we also manufacture, Wilson's 
Sports Equipment is the best that 
can be made. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


Chicago Plant 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





CASUALTIES (continued) 


NEW JERSEY 


JOHNSON, Aaron §., Jr., 
Sgt. 


| NEW YORK 


DAVIES, Donald M., Sgt. 


HARTIG, George A., Jr., 
2nd Lt. 

HAYES, Donald R., Ist Lt. 

McWAIN, Everett J., Corp. 

REARDON, William B., 
Capt. 

THELEN, John E., 2nd Lt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
DALE, Lloyd E., Sgt. 


OHIO 
MALAFA, Edward C., 
ist Lt. 
PILLIOD, Leo J., 2nd Lt. 


OREGON 


ENCK, Gilbert V., Sgt. 


ROBERTSON, James G., 
ist Lt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COONEY, Guy M., PFC 
HUBBELL, Robert C.., 
Set. 


TEXAS 
HARRELL, Montie G., 
2nd Lt. 
SKILES, Earl R., PFC 


VIRGINIA 
LUCAS, William G., Sgt. 


MISSING 


ALABAMA 
COLEMAN, Alfred E., Sgt. 


ARIZONA 


PEREA, Alexander P., PFC 
RYAN, Kenneth J., PFC 


CALIFORNIA 


ADAMS, Stanley, PFC 

ANDERSON, John A., 
Capt. 

ANDERSON, Robert W., 
Sgt. 

ANSON, George M.., 
MTSgt. 

BALL, William D., Jr., Sgt. 

CANEPA, Richard E., Pvt. 

CARLSON, Alden R., 


Ist Lt. 

HANNIGAN, George A., 
Pvt. 

McALLISTER, Robert K.., 
Ist Lt. 


MILLER, Eugene P., Pvt. 


MURANELLI, James, 
MTSegt. 


MYERS, Norman L., SSgt. 
OTTO, James D., Corp. 

SMITH, Glenn W.., Ist Lt. 
VACCAREZZA, Eugene . 


E., PFC 
WALTZ, Royal L., PFC 
COLORADO 


HERNDON, Dorman H., 
Ist Lt. 


SAVOREN, John J., PFC 


FLORIDA 
CLARK, Paul C., PFC 
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PALMOLIVE BRUSHLESS 


Guarantees’ You a Clean, 
Comfortable Shave with 


NO RAZOR BURN! 


<A 


1 Palmolive Brushless 
lubricates your skin, 
“cushions” it against 
your razor edge. 


2 Result? Your razor 
simply g-l-i-d-e-s along, 
without tugging— 
scratching or scrap- 
ing. In other words, 
without painoful 
R-A-Z-O-R_ B-U-R-N. 


Afterwards your face 
feels cool, clean, com- 
fortable. You purr with 
pleasure! So why don’t 
youtry Palmolive 
Brushless tonight or in 
the morning? 
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“Man, that’s fine tobacco” 


_that’s LUCKY STRIKE 
tobacco! 


yes, LUCKY STRIKE — 
means fine tobacco Ci 
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CASUALTIES (continued) 


GEORGIA 


JONES, Ralph M., Jr., 
Ist Lt. 
STONE, Winston H., PFC 





FOR WEN WHO 
_ | REALLY KNW PIPES 


IDAHO 
WESTENFELDER, 
Frederick A., PFC 
CD... = ILLINOIS 
et Xe, GILLEN, Ferris R., Corp. | | —— OE 
PARAMELEE, James L., 42 Ge 
ist Lt. 


URBANIK, Frank, PFC 
WIEMKEN, Thomas D., 
PFC 
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INDIANA 


BAKER, James M., Corp. 


THOMPSON, James E., 
PFC 


SOLUTION TO MILITARY 
HOUSING PROBLEMS ~ 7) 


KANSAS 
DOBSON, Claude W., PFC 


fa =e 
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ry 


KENTUCKY 


McLAUGHLIN, Anthony 
T., SSgt. 


LOUISIANA 


MUMME, Raymond P., 
ist Lt. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ANDROS, Nicholas J., 
Corp. 

GUNN, John T., Corp. 

REARDON, William T.., 
Ist Lt. 


MICHIGAN 


BANACHOWSKI, 
Thaddeus H., 2nd Lt. 


CARMAN, Robert W., Sgt. 
KEESE, James E., Ist Lt. DALLAS HUTS are the modern answer 
NOWICKI, Henry L., PFC to getting military housing when vou 
PANER, Elmer E., Pvt. 

ROBBINS, Gerald C., PFC 


STOUTENBERG, Gilbert 
C., Pvt. 





Warm in winter, cool in summer be- 


cause of Air-space insulation and 


need it, where you need it. Compact, weathertight construction, they afford 


light, easy to handle, Dallas Huts move healthful, comtortable living quarters. 
without trouble by truck or by train And since they are completely pre-fab- 
and aboard ship they occupy small space ricated and portable, several may be 


above or below deck, can used together as a “multi- 


MINNESOTA 


GLOVER, Jack W., Ist Lt. 


HARALSON, Richard O.., 
Ist Lt. 





be loaded and unloaded unit” to provide barracks, 


without difficulty any place. mess-hall, recreation room 


Dallas Huts have already or hospital. 





gone overseas in quantity, Investigate the Dallas 


Hut—vwrite or wire for de- 





Selected 
Lightweight Briar 


Rn TER W ELL combines exclu- 
sive pipe safeguards...the FIL- 
TER, easily replaced, absorbs 
NICO-TARS (tobacco sediment 

the WELL, built into the 
transparent bit, prevents back- 
flow of moisture into the 
mouth...Double assurance of 


a clean, ever-dry pipe and con- 


stant smoking contentment 


Henry Leonard & Thomas, Inc. 


OZONE PARK, N.Y. 








MISSISSIPPI 
DAVIS, James T., PFC 
SMITH, James S., PFC 
MISSOURI 


HOBBS, William H.., Jr., 
Ist Lt. 

TRIMBLE, Wallace O., 
Sgt. 


NEBRASKA 
BATE, Daniel, Jr., Sgt. 


NEW JERSEY 
FAELLA, Carmine D., 
SSgt. 


MAZEPA, Michael F., 
Corp. 


NEW YORK 


COCHRAN, Edward B., 
Ist Lt. 

PAPPAS, Aleiviades M.., 
Ist Lt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CUNNINGHAM, Grover 
C., Sgt. 


TURN PAGE 


have proved themselves 
mobile and Jirable. 

For comfort is a prime 
Dallas Huts— 


good w live in. 


feature of 


they re 





We are proud to ff 
the Army-Navy “E"’ 
banner for efficiency 

















tails on how we can sup- 
ply this modern personnel 
housing and .save $30 to 
$50 per man housed! 





Today, the Texas PRE-FAB is growing by leaps and bounds, and offers attractive POST-WAR 


possibilities. 


Already many applications for current and post-war dealerships are being 
as saenciaiell 


d 





received—from both civilians and military men. !f you visualize the tr P 
for Texas Pre-Fabricated Housing, and would like a profitable part in the future of this rapidly 
expanding industry, sign and mail the coupon below. 


TEXAS PRE-FAB 


(TEXAS PRE 
HOUSE AND TENT 


Dalla, SEX 


Shoreham Blidg., Washington, D. ¢ 


FABRIC 
COMPANY ) 


ATED 


MAKERS OF DALLAS HUTS AND TEXAS PRE-FAB HOMES 





Name 


Home Address 
(if different from above) 


Cixey——— 
Further Remarks 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSING 
COMPANY (Distribution Division) 

Avery and Beckley Streets 

Dallas 8, Texas 


Gentlemen 

I m definitely interested in the fucure of this 
industry, and would 
regarding a possible dealership arrangement 
for post-war 


like more information 


——— Capacity ——— 


Current Address —_— ——— 
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Shaving daily 





irritate your face? 


HOW THIS SHAVE CREAM— 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR DAILY SHAVING— 





In tubes 
or jars 


PROTECTS YOUR SKIN 
Needs no brush—Not sticky or greasy 


WO. SPECIAL PROBLEMS of men in service are 
Tine irritation that frequent shaving may 
have for a tender skin . . . and the nuisance of 
a wet shaving brush. 

Glider, a rich, soothing cream, was developed 
especially to help solve these problems. Not 


sticky or greasy, it needs no brush. 


Smooth, clean shaves in comfort 


To use Glider, just wet your face, if conditions 
permit. Then smooth on Glider quickly and easily 
with your fingers—never a brush. 

At once, Glider smooths down the flaky top 
layer of your skin, softens toughest whiskers com- 
pletely. Your razor’s sharp edge glides over your 
face . . . removes each whisker closely and cleanly 


at the skin line without scraping or irritation. 


Your face feels smoother 


Get Glider today. It saves time and fuss . . . and 
helps prevent the irritation that often comes from 
daily shaving. It leaves your face feeling smoother, 
looking cleaner. 

Glider was developed by The J. B. Williams 
Company, makers of fine shaving preparations for 


over 100 years. See if it doesn’t give you the 


smoothest shaves you've ever had. 








CASUALTIES (continued) 
OHIO 














ROGERS, Richard H., PFC 
YATES, Clyde E., SSgt. 


OREGON 


HUSTEAD, Leo W., Corp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


— Charles H., 
HANLEY, Charles J., Corp. 
“— George D., Jr., 


LANE, William E., MTSgt. 
LITTLE, John S., Sgt. 
TELEP, Walter P., Ist Lt. 


TENNESSEE 


ARMSTRONG, Edward 
R., Pvt. 


SMITH, Robert C., PFC 


TEXAS 


BRICE, Cornelius P., 
ist Lt. 

DAVIS, Robert, PFC 

EDMONSON, Barney J., 
PFC 

HEDRICK, James W., Jr., 
PFC 


McALLISTER, Sam W., 
Jr., Sgt. 

MARKS, Raymond T., 
Corp. 

RAPKUSKI, John E., SSgt. 

ROSS, John H., PFC 

SMITH, Reber H., Corp. 


VIRGINIA 


CONWELL, Rollin N., Jr., 
Ist Lt. 
FORREN, Walter A., PFC 


WASHINGTON 


MOON, Robert A., Sgt. 
SOLLE, Richard A., PFC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HAMILTON, Richard E., 
PFC 
HUFFMAN, Paul F., Pvt. 


WISCONSIN 


BERGE, Allien M., Corp. 

HARKINS, William K.., 
Ist Lt. 

KELLER, William W.., 
PFC 

SCHROEDER, Howard J., 
2nd Lt. 


SAFE 


BETZ, Frederick E., Corp., 
Ohio 


The casualties listed 
above bring the grand 
total reported to next of 
kin since December 7, 
1941, to 15,270, which 
breaks down by classifi- 
cation as follows: 


Se ee 4537 
Wounded ........ 7956 
eee 833 


Prisoner of War.. 1944 





OE cc astebed 15,270 
END 
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Home, Home on the Base | 


(Melody: The Home on the Range) 


Oh, give me a case, andya cool shady place 
Where a sandfly can never be seen; 

With a girl at my side, I'll holler with pride: 
“Oh, I’m happy to be a Marine!” 


CHORUS: 
Home, home on the base, 
Where the chasers and work-details play. 
Where seldom is seen an unhappy Marine 
And the M. P.’s are smiling all day. 


Oh, give me a horse for the obstacle course 
And a valet to carry my gear; 

With a new pair of feet and a cure for the heat, 
I'd be happy to stay here all year. 


Oh, give me some change and a big Post Exchange 
Where I won't have to stand in line; 

With a USO show every three days or so, 

And a messhall exclusively mine. 


CHORUS: 
Home, home on the base 
Where recon cars and jeep drivers play 
Where we dream of our fill of chow and sack drill 
And the bugler who's gagged every day. 





Reprinted by permission f G.1. SONGS 
Jited by Edgar A. Palme: 


Sheridan House, Publishers 
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Name (Print) 


Boot Camp Pit. No..... 
* Complete Present Address 


Here is a book about a 
battle itself; the grim, bloody 
account of how sheer cour- 
age on the part of Second 
Division Marines in the face 
of apparently unsurmount- 
able odds led to the success- 
ful storming and capture of 
Tarawa. Written by Robert 
Sherrod, Time magazine 
correspondent, who lived 


through the battle, it's 
“must” reading. $2.00 


Retreat Hell 


The voice of the fighting 
Marine comes to you in this 
truly great novel of the 
struggle waged first at Ma- 
nila, then at Bataan and later 
at Corregidor. Written by 
William Martin Camp, it is a 
brilliant, interest-holding ac- 
count of the war, not just 
about the war, starting with 
a Marine unit's China duty. 


$3.00 


Boot 


Here is the story of the 
Corps recruit depot at Parris 
Island, or the Marine in the 
making. The book contains 
numerous illustrations which 
will be recognized immedi- 
ately by any one who has 
been a “boot” at this great 
Corps training base located 


in South Carolina. $2.50 


The New 
DO OR DIE 


A new illustrated book on 
individual combat from a 
study of the techniques of 
bayonet fighting, use of the 
knife, Jiu Jitsu, savate and 
boxing written by Col. A. J. 


D. Biddle. The Colonel has . va co Start, : 


leihv coma 


succeeded in combining the 
best principles of attack and 
defense to support the self- 


Colonel A. 3. p. Biddio's 


reliance and courage of the Y DODIE 


man who faces a close en- 
counter with his enemy. ¢4.99 * wise, 


[1] Machine Gunners’ Handbook 50 [] Guadalcanal Diary 

[) Map, Aerial Photo Reading 1.00 [] History of Marine Corps 
(J Gun Care and Repair 3.75 [] The Sky is My Witness 
(] Automatic Arms 5.00 [) Pacific Ocean Handbook 


0 TARAWA $2.00 | (1) RETREAT, HELL! $3.00 
0 DO OR DIE (New Edition) $1.00 0 BOOT $2.50 


1.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 





LEATHERNECK BOOK SHOP 


Marine Barracks @ Sth and Eye Sts., S. E. e Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Cditors Report 


Second Anniversary 


rines landed in the Solomon Islands. 

It was the first American offensive of 
World War II, and the first time the Japa- 
nese tide of conquest had been turned. 

We have come a long way along the hard 
road to Tokio since that dawn of August 7 
when the First Marine Division (Rein- 
forced) stormed ashore at Tulagi and 
Guadalcanal. We still have a long way 
left to go. 

But the path ahead, while difficult, now 
lies clear ‘and certain. It must be clear 
even to Tojo and his puppets that they 
have only retreat and defeat left to them. 

Civilization in general, and America in 
particular, always will owe a debt to the 
intrepid men of the First Marine Division. 
For it was they who first exploded the myth 
of Japanese invincibility. They took back 
from the Jap land which he had taken from 
the white man, and they held it through 
repeated and desperate Nip attempts to 
regain it. 

They answered the then fervent prayer 
of civilized peoples all ‘round the globe for 
someone to stop the invader from the Far 
East. 

What they did at Guadalcanal is all the 
more impressive when the circumstances 
of that invasion are recalled. It was vital 
to the Allies that the Japs be stopped be- 


oe ston YEARS ago this month Ma- 


fore they cut our lifeline to Australia. 

The First Division went into combat to 
save that lifeline long before their training 
schedule called for. And they went without 
the impressive naval and air support which 
is commonplace in today’s offensive actions 
in the Pacific. Indeed, the vast growth of 
American and Allied offensive power dur- 
ing the two intervening years makes it 
difficult to visualize today how relatively 
weak that first invasion armada was. 

The men of Guadalcanal did not have 
offensive power as we have come to reckon 
power today. But one thing they did have 
in ample quantity, and that was heart and 
courage—the will to see their job through 
and the conviction that they could win. All 
else, after all, is really accessory. 


Well Done, Coast Guard 


NOTHER anniversary coming this 
A month is that of the Coast Guard 

which is 154 years old on August 4. 
Founded in 1790, and then known as the 
Revenue Cutter Service, the Coast Guard 
has been in continuous existence since that 
time. 

As the name implies, the first job of the 
service was the prevention of smuggling 
along the Atlantic Coast. Soon after it was 
given the rescue and protection work which 
brought it so much credit in time of peace. 

But it is the war-time job of the Coast 
Guard.in which all of us are most vitally 
concerned today. 
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It was the Guadalcanal invasion that 
brought the Coast Guard and the Marine 
Corps together on their first big war-time 
assignment. Since that day in August, 1942, 
when the skillful Coast Guardsmen piloted 
the landing boats and barges to Japanese- 
held beaches, the two services have worked 
together on many amphibious operations. 

Meanwhile, in other theatres of war, the 
Coast Guard has been on the job, landing 
troops and supplies on the beaches of North 
Africa and on the beaches of the continent. 
Everywhere it has served, this organization 
has proved its mettle, and earned the 
plaudit “Well done. Coast Guard.” 


Fel Gel: 
THE BOOK 


When covering the 
je wp ogram in 
arines are 
helping army troops 
master the tricks of 
amphibious war, page 
20, staff photogra- 
pher, Sergeant John 
Birch, hit the beach with the first wave. 
The writer who was along on the story 
thought John was lost in the melee. But 
landing a little later himself he found 
Birch taking pictures ag calmly as you 
please and giving junior officers the 
shivers by posing generals the way he 
wanted them. A native of Waterbury, 
Conn., Birch worked as a newspaper pho- 
tographer there before joining the Corps. 
He was a public relations photographer at 
Parris Island before coming to THE 
LEATHERNECK. 


DE GRASSE 


Before joining the 
Marine Corps some 
four years ago, staff 
artist, Sergeant John 
DeGrasse, worked in 
an architect's office 
and turned out pic- 
tures of model houses 
for prospective buyers around his home 
town of Portland, Me. In his spare time, 
however, you could always find him out at 
the local ai . On days when he wasn’t 
learning to fly himself he’d be out just to 
watch the planes. This month’s feature on 
Bombs and Bombing, page 40, gave him 
the opportunity to employ his knowledge 
of both architecture and aviation. Among 
his other contributions to the book are oc- 
casional cartoons which always can be rec- 
ognized because of their luscious gals. 


JOHNSON 


Sergeant Pendleton 

Johnson, 

delightful 

story on living in a 

—_ and liking it 

appears on page 70, 

left his own advertis- 

ing agency to join the 
Marine Corps in October, 1942. Born in 
Oakland, in 1904, he studied art at the 
University of California. Later he worked 
on the Oakland Post Enquirer as an artist 
and reporter. Then he went to the Los 
Angeles Examiner where: he handled 
racing news. From the newspaper field he 
went into advertising and built up his own 
agency. After boot camp, Johnson became 
a Marine Corps Combat Correspondent. 
At the present time he is overseas as a CC. 


Sgt. J. Birch, pp. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Sgt. L. Lowery, pp. ty * 33, 34, 35. 

Corp. F. Haskell, p , 65. 

oo pp. 15, isn 7, 26, 27, 36, 37, 38, 44 


45, 46. 
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Availa 
Dubon 
Brown 
Gray 

$12.5¢ 
Repeat 
$6.50. 
$19.06 
Ladies 


A DIFFERENCES MAKE THIS 
AMERICAS MIRACLE PEN! 


Available in choice of 
Dubonnet Red, Army 
Brown, Navy Blue, Pearl 
Gray and Jet Black, 
$12.50. Featherweight 
Repeater Pencil only 
$6.50. Complete Set 
$19.00. In Men’s and 
Ladies’ sizes. 
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a have to wait for your EversHarp, don’t 


your dealer. Eversuarp is building hun- 


* *housands of precision pens and pencils 
rmed Forces. And our fighting men 
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EVERSHARP'’S Secret is inside the Circle 


*SELF-BLOTTING—This pen uses quick-dry ink ... 
requires no blotter . . . writes perfectly with any ink. 


THE TIP is streamlined, hooded —to protect the point. 
Automatically fits fingers in correct writing position. 


THE POINT—barely peeking out—is smooth as silk. 


THE NEW, IMPROVED MAGIC FEED prevents leaking 
or flooding—high in a plane—so at ground level, too. 


Now look above the circle. It’s streamlined, tailored 


Tune in 
Also Hear 


—and balanced. Abbreviated new friction-snap cap 
is 14-karat gold over sterling silver. Gleaming gold 


barrel-end, too! Deep-pocket military clip reflects the 
light. Compare! 


GUARANTEED FOREVER-—Service on EversHarp 
Pens and Repeater Pencils identified by the double 
check mark on the clip Vv _ is guaranteed forever — 
subject to 35¢ charge for postage, insurance and 
handling, provided all parts are returned. 


with PHIL BAKER, CBS, SUN. NIGHTS. 
with MILTON BERLE, Blue Network, TUES. NIGHTS——-BUY, BUY ...BUY BONDS! 





work of Tauuderbols! 
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MY CIGARETTE 
IS CAMEL. 
THEY’RE EASY 
ON MY 
THROAT AND 
THEY'RE SO 
FRESH-TASTING! 


Shirley Jordan— 

draftswoman with 

Republic Aviation 
Corporation, 


First in the Service 


The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actuc! sales records.) 











